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INTRODUCTION 



The two purposes for this study were: (1) to determine the Impact of the Florida 
Education Finance Program (FEFP) upon special programs for exceptional students in 
ten selected school districts, and (2) to determine the capability of FEFP to* generate 
funds and provide a basis for program development for students In Florida's public 
residential institutions. The first purpose (FEFP Impact purpose) relates to the ' 
Department of Education (DOE); the second purpose (FEFP Capabi 1 1 ty purpose) relates 
to the Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services (DHRS) . 

T^>e report of this study Is presented in two volumes. In Volume One, Chapter 
One describes the problems investigated, offers background information concerning 
past and present fundinq of both the Department of Education and the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services, describes the case study methodology used to 
investigate the problems, and explains the methods of developing the case study interview 
schedules and data report forms. Chapter Two presents the conclusions and recommendations 
relating to the Department of Education FEFP Impact Purpose. Chapter Three presents 
the conclusions and recommendations of the Health and Rehabilitative Services FEFP 
Capability Purpose* In addition, some fiscal data provided by DHRS are presented 
and their implications discussed. Chapter Four contains the summary tables of the 
interview data presented by each position interviewed across all ten districts for 
0OE» and presented by each position interviewed across all five institutions for DHRS. 

Volume Two, Chapter One, contains case study data presented separately for each of 
the ten districts interviewed. Counties are designated by letter to provide 
anonymity. Chapter Two includes summary tables of descriptive data relating to the 
specific Interviews conducted in the ten districts. Chapter Three includes descriptive 
data relating to the specific interviews conducted for each of the five DHRS 
institutions visited. Also included in Chapter Three are compa r i sons of teacher salary 
ranges of DHRS and selected districts. Chapter Four discusses the limitations of 
the study, A glossary is included. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



I. DISTRICT NAME: County A 

M. DATE OF INTERVIEW; January 8 through January II. 197^* 
IILPERSONNEL INTEftVtEWEO: 8 Assistant or Area Superintendents 

12 Exceptional Child Education Coordinators 
k Pupil Personnel Officers 
2 CeiUral Office Finance Officers 
1 2 Pr/ncipaJs 

23 Exceptional Child Education Teachers and Speech Therapists 
I 2 Regula r Teachers 

5 V is i 1 1 ng Teachers 

6 Psychologists 

IV. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

County A is the largest county in Florida, both in geographical area and population. 
Less than two percent of its population lives in rural areas. 

County A has one of the most diversified and heterogeneous populations in the 
state. Within the boundaries of its largest city, • Span) sh-speaki ntj 
population makes up 51% of the city's total population. 

Large pockets of lower socio-economic population can be found living side by 
side with affluent suburbs. 

While County A has the large&t average family income of any county in the state of 
Florida, it receives over ]k7^ of the State's total in aid to needy children and adults. 

The racial background of the county is estimated at 8U percent white; 15 percent 
non-white, and 1 percent other. 

Due to the tremendous problems associated with the sheer size and population 
spread, County A has been broken into six administrative school areas with comprehensive 
administrative staff located at^each geographical location. 

Each of the areas has unique problems associated with it, and each could be 
compared to six autonomous school districts. 

V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Deadline for Identification of Students: 

Twenty-four {SU%) of 38 administrators interviewed felt that the October 2 
deadline had, in fact, affected the identification and classification and/or 
assignment of students to SRES. Twelve felt it had not been a factor and there 
were two "n/a/' All four pupil personnel administrators responded with af f i rrr>at i ve 
replies. The pupil personnel people were in agreement with five principals and 
seven coordinators and three assistant or area super i ntendents i n their comments 
that there was indeed pressure to identify students for SPES as quickly as 
possible. Seven administrators felt that the deadline did cause some eligible 
special education students to not be identified in time for the October count. 

Of the 3^ non-administrative positions interviewed, only nine, or about 23% 
felt this pressure. Two ECE teachers felt that more care was taken to properly 
identify and place students in programs, but three complained of the difficulty 
of gettinq new classes established where the administrators felt the class should 
operate at some minimum point and the class needed two or more students to have 
the teaching position. 

B. Changes in Number or Size of Special Education Classes: 

Thirty of the 3B administrators (78%) said that minimum and maximum class sizes 
had been set for special education programs. Eight coordinators said that class 
sizes varied with the school, its program and needs, and ten administrators 
concurred more or less with that statement, by replying that the ECE staff 
determined class size. E i qht administrators felt that class size was determined 
by State guidel ines. 
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Thirty-eight administrators were asked whether they foresaw any change in the 
percentage of total student population assigned to SPES, Twenty-two or 58% said 
"yes.** They felt this was a positive effect of the FEFP in as much as more 
individual needs of the students could be met* 

C. Due Process in Assignment of Stu<|^nts to Special Education: 

Sixty-three persons responded to the due process question and only seven (11%) 
felt that due process had been violated. One-third of the psychologists interviewed 
felt that there might be or had been some changes made in the referral process. 
Because of the shortage of support personnel, the needs of the students were evaluated 
in certain cases and a small percentage of students were placed in certain programs 
only temporarily until more complete psychologi ca I s could be obtained. 

Parent signature on placement letters was obtained by (1) Sending the letter to 
the home; (2) At a parent conference; or (3) Through a home visit by a visiting 
teacher. 

0, Emphasis on Special Education: 

Thirty-.four out of 38 administrators did not feel that the FEFP places too much 
emphasis on special education, 

E. Appropriateness of Weightings: 

Thi rty- three persons, from a to»^al of 65 who responded to the weighting question, 
felt that the weightings should be changed. This was 58% of the people interviewed. 
Sixty-five percent of the ECE teachers and 6^ percent of the principals thought that 
the weightings should be higher. The major complaint was that the ratios discourage 
fusing students into regular classrooms. Emotionally disturbed, physically 
handicapped, socially maladjusted, deaf, and specific learning disabilities were 
mentioned as programs where the determined number of students at each weighting had 
been calculated. The Impact Team, in fact, was given a copy by the Dade County 
Central Office of Ihe number of students needed to be enrolled at each weighting in 
order to generate a teacher's salary, 

F. Additions, Deletions, or Combinations of Programs: 

Fifty-four percent of the 38 administrators felt that there should be expansion of 
programs. At least two of the admi n i s t ra tor*- fe 1 1 that the new f^anding works against 
the establishment of new programs. The slow learner, the autjstic child, varying 
exceptionalities, and the multiple handicapped were mentioned as possible additions. 

G. Contracting Services: 

Nineteen out of the 38 administrators interviewed felt there would not be 
additional contracting. There were twelve that did not respond and nine felt that the 
new funding would cause more contracting. Many felt it was too early to tell, but 
several felt that certain services, by their very nature, should be contracted. 
Medical services, such as psychiatric and pediatric were mentioned as well as other 
d i agnos t i c- 1 ype serv i ces . 

H. The 7/25 Factor: 

The ECE coordinators seem to be in agreement that the 7/25ths factor is affecting 
program flexibility. Ten of the twelve coordinators said 'V^s.'^ Six of the ten said 
it decreased flexibility. In contrast, however, eight of twelve principals responded 
^'no,'^ and only one responded **^es,^^ Two principals did comment that It had negatively 
affected itinerant teachers. Coordinators relt that the 7/25ths factor encouraged 
the self-contained classroom, and that the factor should be ctianged. Two recommended 
that IO/25ths would be more equitable. The central office staff did not respond 
strongly to this question, as only two people commented. One person felt so strongly 
about the issue, that ho said all of the categories should be 25/25ths. Several 
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coordinators and central office staff felt that anytime a teacher Is engaged in an 
activity that is ot direct advantage to a student» that time should be counted. 
Thi^se times mentioned included itinerant teacher's travel time, planning, and 
consultation with parents. 

80% of the twelve principals interviewed felt that the 7/25ths factor should be 
Changed, and their concensus seemed to be that it needed more study. 

I. Full-Time vs. Part-Time Classes: 

When asked if they had had any encouragement to alter the number of full-time and 
part-time classes, twentyone of the thirty-eight administrators said "no." There 
were in fact no affirmative answers to that question. 

The teachers* responses to preference of part-time over fult-tfme fndicated that 
only two felt this preference, while five indicated "no" and seven answered "n/a.*^ 
The teachers' comments were very enlightening. Three teachers felt that short term 
intensive care is desirable for certain categories. Five teachers felt it depended 
on the situation. Two teachers felt the children should be returned to the regular 
classroom if at all poss ibie. 

J. Assignment of Borderline Students to Special Education Classes: 

Twenty-two of 38 administrators (58%) did not foresee any change In attitude toward 
the identification and classification and/or assignment of borderline cases to SPES, 
Hoy^ever, the ECE teachers were equally divided on this matter. Ten said "yes" and ten 
said "no." Twelve thought there might be a tendency to assign them to part-time classes. 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers: 

Only pupil personnel officers felt that hiring policies had changed. All other 
administrators either answered "no" or give no response. 

L. Change in Job Responsibilities: 

"Everybody in County A seemed to be in agreement that job responsibilities had 
not changed. All of the area or central office staff said "nO|" as weU as the ECE 
staff. The County A principals were not asked this question, but there were a few 
comments that seemed to indicate there was more "paperwork" now than before. 

M. Re-evaluation and Re-assignment: 

Twenty-eight of 38 administrators did not feel that re-assignment and re-evaluation 
into and ou^ of special education classes had changed as a result of the new funding. 

N» Allocation of Materials: 

Thirty out of 38 administrators felt that the allocation of classroom supplies had 
noi changed since last year. Thirteen of twenty ECE teachers felt the same, but four 
said they had more this year and one teacher said he had less. 

0, Ninety Percent Requirement: 

Eleven of twelve coordinators did not feel that the 90% requirement as they 
understood it was intended to be only the direct costs in the program and in the 
school. The necessary Support services {e.g., utilities, custodians, librarians, 
maintenance) or the indirect cost of the program could not be funded from 10% of the 
FEFP, However, the two finance officers felt it was, but said that if the entire 
90% goes directly to the school, it will hamper districts. 

P. Additional Incentive to Identify and Classify Students: 

None of the twelve coordinators interviewed fett there was more incentive now to 
i<ientify and classify students. Several of t*e comments included, "Funding is not a 
criteria; students need is more important." Another said, "However, there is pressure 
from the district and the area r- wu-rease special education classes," 
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Four principals said *'y^s** to the Incentive question, and six said ''no." One 
felt that t^ie incentive came partially as a result of public awareness, while 
three felt that it was a direct result of the funding. 

Q. Additional Comments: 

1. The FEFP does not Fund t^ie extended (12 months) school year. 

2. New units are very difficult to fund because of the tremendous initial cost factor. 

3. There Is a great need for support personnel* 

k. In-service training was lacking on the FTE and FEFP concepts. 

5. FEFP funding Is best applied when it follows the child. 

6. Due to the inequitable funding, local funds now must buy SPES equipment. 

7. State guidelines that are re-evaluated can help provide equitable funding for 
SPES. 
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I. DISTRICT NAME: County B 

II. OAT£ OF INTERVIEW: January 2) through 2^^, 197^ 

Ml. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: 5 Central Office Staff Members 

9 Exceptional Child Education Staff Members 

6 Principals 

10 Psychologists, Social Workers, and/or Guidance Counselors 

7 Speech and Occupat iona I The rap f s ts 
18 Exceptional Child Education Teachers 

k Regular Teachers 

V. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

County B because of its close proximity to the Gulf of Mexico, has obtained an 
international and very diversified population. 

It is fourth in the state' in population density and thirteenth in geographic 
land area. Within its boundaries is a large Span i sh-speakl ng population. 

The county is primarily urban, with 81,2 percent of its population living in the 
urban centers and consisting of a wide-range of economic backgrounds. 

The racial makeup is 86.1 percent white and 13.9 percent nonwhite. Its primary 
source of employment is in the nonagr icul tural areas. Governmental employment is 
hiqh because of an Air Force Base located in the county. 

VI. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Deadline for Ident i f i ca 1 1 on of Students: 

Twelve people of forty-eight (25%) interviewed fe\t that the October second 
deadline had affected the identification and/or the assignment of students to SPES. 
At least one person felt that children had been placed by October 2 without 
liaving a complete diagnostic work-up, 

B. Changes in Number or Size of Special Education Classes: 

All of the administrators with three exceptions said that minimum and maximum 
class sizes had been set for SPES. These established sizes had gone along with 
the old state guidelines. 

Speech and occupational therapists complained, however, that there were 
no minimums and maximums set for them and that their case loads were too large. 
Five of the eighteen other ECE teachers felt that the new funding had caused 
changes in their class size. EMM class sizes did seem to vary from one elementary 
school to another, for example. Several teachers complained that ^'sorne students 
could easily be fused into regular classes, but because of funding, they must 
stay in EMH ciasses". 

Over half of the administrators said that there had either been, or they 
foresee, changes in the percentages of the total student population assigned to 
SPES. One comment was that parents are now more receptive. 

Half of the administrators questioned had not felt any encouragement to either 
increase or decrease the number of special education classes. Three (3) said 
^'yes" and seven were "n/a". 

Two differing philosophies, it was pointed out, seem to have emerged: 

(1) Place as many students as you possibly can into special education programs; 

(2) Do what is best for the child, regardless of the funding. 
The "yes" answers all came from the ECE coordinators who commented: 

The funding would cause principals to desire to increase the number of 
SPES classes in order to generate more dollars. 
Ten administrators said that they had determined the required number of 
students for the "break-even point". Seven said they had not. The rest were 
*'n/a**. Two principals had ascertained that a minimum load of 15 students would 
be required to break-even for EMH, One central office person said that the dis- 
trict was working on this problem to include the indirect costs. 
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Two people felt that the new funding, plus the mandate Jaw of three years ago, 
will encourage the district to identify and cUssify more students. 

One person also felt that £0 prevalency seems on the increase, but speculated 
that this could be a sign of the times, or merely, the identification methods for 
these Students are better than in the past. 

C. Due Process In Assignment of Students to Special Education: 

Due process is apparently being followed in the district and the psychologists, 
guidance counselors and social workers interviewed did not foresee any changes in the 
referral process. Signed parental permission is'obtained before assigning a student^ 
into a Special education class. 

0« Emphasis Placed on Special Education: 

Sixteen of twenty administrators did not feel that the new funding places too 
much emphasis on special education. The other four were "n/a'*. However, at least 
one person lamented that there is too much emphasis on direct remediation and not 
enough on prevention. 

E. Appropriateness of We i ght 1 ngs : 

Of forty-eight people asked whether the weightings should be changed, sixteen 
said **yes** (33 J/3 %) , eight said *'no*^ and the rest were **n/a'». 

Increases were suggested for the itinerant programs, i.e., ED, partially 
sighted, speech, the hearing impaired. Several wished that the programs didn't lose 
money when students were r^a i nst reamed. One person felt the problem might be aided 
if the basic program weightings were increased, while a second person felt all SPES 
should be higher. 

F. Additions, Oeietions, or Combinations of Programs: 

To the question, "Are there any special programs which you would add, delete, 
or combine", six said "yes", thirteen said ^'no", none were "n/a". Four suggested 
a pre-school and kindergarten diagnostic program. Several want to expand the existing 
programs. Other additions included art centers, vocational education programs for 
the exceptionalities, especially EHH and the physically handicapped, and a program 
for varying exceptionalities and the neurologi ca I 1 y impaired* 

G. Contracting Services: 
Not appl i cable . 

H. The 7/25 Factor: 

Sixteen of twenty administrators were found not responding as to whether the 
7/25 factor would affect flexibility. There were three "yes", and one "no". 
Most felt that it was too early to tell or were confused as to what it meant. 
Three central office people said that it was "very constrictive for part-time 
planning for individual needs". The same three central office people who felt that 
the factor was constrictive also felt it should be changed. They recommend more 
analysis of the 7/25 factor, 

I. Full-Time vs. Part-Time Classes: 

Only one administrator felt that there l^ad been any encouragement to alter the 
number of full-time or part-time special education classes. ECE teachers and 
guidance counselors felt, however, that the FTE had "wrecked the EMH resource room 
concept", and seriously hindered the ma i nst rearai rm of exceptional students, 
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J/ Assignment of Border Mne Students to Special Education Classes: 

Everyone, with the exception of the regular teacher, was asked 1 f there had been, 

or would bo, any more i ncent Ive to ident i fy and class i fy chi Idren as exceptional. 

Twenty-four said ^'yes'^ twenty-three said ^*no*', and ti>ree were "n/a^^ 
Comments : 

The district is becoming more cognizant of appropriate testing, 
Yes» as a result of the FTE/ 
Class size is Increasing, 

District has been under a mandate for five years. 
When asked if there was, or would be, any change in attitude towards the border- 
line student, the overwhelming maiority said ^^no". Only six said *'yes" and seven 
were ''n/a". 

Comments ranged from: 'Mt will depend on the behavior problem'* to '^Borderl ines 
mifiht benefit from the resou rce center", Severa I persons pointed out that the distric 
had two different l,Q. cut-off points--70 for whites and 75 for blacks. However, 
the county kept EMH from exceeding 50% black enrol Iment arid TW from exceed! ng 30%; 
whether this was through dist r I ct procedures ^ pol icies or guide) ines , wasn't clear. 

Teachers felt that if the borderline were ever ass i gned to SPES , they would be 
placed in part-time classes. Ten said **yes"and eight *'n/a". Eleven teachers preferred 
the part-time resource room for any SPES, while two were '*no'' and five were '*n/a**. 
The comment was that it would depend on the exceptionality. 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers: 

Fifteen of thirty people thought there would not be any change in policy toward 
the hiring of support personnel. Only six said '*yes", and the rest were "n/a''. 

Only two administrators felt that hiring policies would change. Fourteen were 
"no" and three were "n/a". 

Comments: 

Principals will have a greater role in budgeting for t hese pos i t ions . 
It's too ea r I y to tel I . 

Would like provisions for sides and pa raprofess i ona 1 s , 
Need financial support for diagnostic services. 

L. Change in Job Responsibilities: 

Only two administrators felt that their repsons i bi 1 i t les had changed as a result 
of the FEFP, and only two felt that the responsibilities of others had changed. 

Comments : 

The new law encouraged the district to get into program budgeting. 
Principals must become more cognizant of record-keeping. 
Teachers must become more cost-conscious than in the past, 

M. Re eva 1 ua t ion and Rc-ass i gnment 

Policies regarding re-evaluation and re-assignment of students in SPES apparently 
have not changed but several commented that the gas shortage was causing some problems 
for re-evaluation and Itinerant teachers. 

Some ECE teachers and therapists fear rescreening because they do not, because of 
the FTE, want to lose any of their present students. 

N. Allocation of Materials: 

Thirty-two people said that the allocation of classroom supplies had not changed 
since last year (5 said "yes" and 7 were "n/a") . One administrator commented that 
the county has picked up the funding for the initiation of new programs, 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

As in all districts, administrators were unsure about the viability of the 90% 
requirement until it is defined. 
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Additional Cofments: 

At least one regular classroom teacher Felt that "with lower class loads, regular 
teachers could work with some types of exceptional children^*, 

Another regular teacher felt that SPES provides for the more severely 
handicapped, but not for the minimally or borderline exceptionality who could profit 
from small amounts of t ime per weel< In an SPES class , le. , EO. 

Also, one regular teacher felt that the add! t ion of read! ng special ists to ass 1st 
the regular teacher would probably keep some children from being placed into special 
educat ion. 

Speech therapists felt that they had a more structured time schedule due to 
the requ i red number of contact hours, and they were forced to offer more group In- 
st ruct ion when they need more time for individualized (one to one) instruction. 

A prime concern was with the way FT£ was set up for teachers, as it would encourage 
administrators to hire the beginning, inexperienced teacher. 



\. District Name: County C 

\\. Dale of Interview: January 25, ^97^* 

IN, Personnel Interviewed: 12 Superintendents and Exceptional Child Education Coordinators 

9 Principals 
h Psychologists 

II Exceptional Child Education Teachers and Speech Therapists 
5 Regular Classroom Teachers 

IV. Public School Setting: 

County C is the fourth largest county In Florida in geographical land area, 
but ranks only I6th in highest average population per square mile. This low 
density factor is significant to the county's attempts to provide itinerant 
instruction. 

Sixty percent of the county's population is centered in urban areas; 35% is 
rural, non-farm; and 3% is rural farm related. The population breakdown of the 
county by race is 82% white; 17% non-white and 1% other. 

Ninety percent of the population Is employed in non-agricultural employment. 

V. Staff Findings: 

A. October 2 Oeadl ine: 

The central office staff members were divided equally concerning the October 
Deadline; 50% felt it had affected identification and assignment of students to 
special education programs and one staff member indicated there had been a 
*'rush*' to plice children. 

By way of comparison, sixty-two percent of the principals believed the October 
Deadline did affect the identification and classification of students to 
special education programs. 

Sixty-six percent of the teachers said the October Deadline did not affect 
identification and assignment, while fifty percent of the psychologists felt 
that it had affected identification and assignment of the students into the 
classrooms. 

B, Changes in Number and/or Size of Special Education Classes: 

eighty percent of the central office staff indicated that minimum and maximum 
class sizes had been set; but that the county was forced to exceed the maximum. 

Fifty-nine percent of the staff do not expect any changes in the percentages 
oi total student population assigned to special education, but some indicated 
there may be the tendency to enroll higher numbers in the future. 

Five out of the 12 people in::erviewed at the central office said they had 
received encouragement to increasa special education classes, 3 out of the 12 
said they had not. Four of the people interviewed did not answer. Tiie comments 
received from this question ranged from ^Mncrease to generate funds'* to 
^'Decrease since it is robbing the basic program.** Only one person actually 
stated there had been encouragement to increase the number of special education 
classes to genercte additional funds. 

Eighty percent of the principals said that minimum and maximum classes had been 
set. A like percent do not expect any changes in the percentages of student 
population to special programs. 

The teachers interviewed felt that class size had increased and six of nine 
teachers believe this was because of the funding. There was not a change of 
personnel responsibility, however, in the setting of class size. 

The two speech therapists agreed the assignment of students to special 
education wu'i still the responsibility of the same personnel posit ion'^as last 
year, but that the FEFP had caused a change in case loads and the number of children 
served had increased in order to meet break-even points or quotas set by the county. 
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C. Oue Process: 

In County C, U is apparent tliat due process was followed in identification, 
classification, and placement of students to special programs. Alonq with the 
personal approach by suitable personnel, some parents did receive letters informing 
them of the child's needs. All of the teachers interviewed felt that due process 
had been followed as well as the psychologists and central staff people. 

0. Emphasis on Special Education: 

Eight out of twelve people in the central office felt there was not too much 
emphasis placed on special education. Two felt there was too much emphasis placed and 
two felt the question inapplicable or could not be answered. 

None of the principals interviewed felt that too much emphasis was placed on 
special education. This same feeling was expressed by the exceptional child education 
teachers and regular teachers, 

F. Appropriateness of Weight ings: 

Sixty percent of the staff personnel interviewed indicated they would like to see 
the weights changed, and in most cases wou(d prefer them to be raised, or at least, 
re-evaluated. The same number stated they had determined a required number of 
students at each weighting to *'break even'* for a class. 

Sfx of the nine principals interviewed agreed the weightings should be raised 
and the same number had determined the required number of students at each weighting 
to "break even" for a class. 

For the most part, all of the teachers felt it was too early to make changes in 
the weightings. None of the psychologists recommended a change in the weighting 
categories, 

F. Add i t ions , Del et ions , Combinations of Programs 

County C has some real basic needs in this area, There is a waiting list for 
the THH programs, but a lack of facilities prevents the addition of new units. 
Partially sighted children could be served in the basic program, but because of the 

FTE funding, the administration Is forced to serve children in full-time self- 
contained classrooms. An itinerant teachers drives 70 miles daily,, to serve 5 or 
6 children. In a Title VI B funded program, U students are tronspo^rted to a special 
center at a cost of eleven dollars daily plus mileage costs. 

Four out of twelve people answered "yes, '*thore are programs that could or should 
be added^ deleted, and combined. Maior concerns were in the areas of preventative 
programs, those for the gifted, slow learners, socially maladjusted and the emotionally 
disturbed. 

Fifty percent of the principals did not see any need to change any of the special 
education programs. 

G. Contracting for Support Services: 

Seventy-five percent of the staff felt that the new funding would not encourage 
the county to contract for supportive services, 

A majority of the principals agreed with this as well as the psychologists; as 
they indicated that they were unaware of any change in their employment contract. 

H. The 7/25 Factor: 

Seventeen percent of the staff found the "7/25ths factor curta i led flexibility. 
Forty-two percent said it did no, and forty-one percent of the staff were either 
unfamiliar with the factor or thought it inapplicable. Similar percentages wished 
to have the ratios changed, 

Sinilar findings occurred with the principals interviewed. More than half of the 
principals were unable to say how the 7/25ths factor influenced flexibility. 



I. Full-Time vs. Part-Time Classes; 

The staff seemed to be In agreement on the question of full-time versus part- 
time special education classes^ The move In the county has been from resource 
rooms toward self-contained classrooms. 

The concensus among the principals seemed to Indicate there is an expected 
move from part- 1 1 me to full-time classes in their respective schools* 

Sixty-five percent of the exceptional child educat ion teachers preferred 
resource rooms to full-time self-contained rooms, Thfrty-five percent did lot 
resp^ond. One respondent made this comment , '^Principals are responsible for comprehensive 
plaiining and are looking at dollars instead of children's needs/' 

J. Assignment of Border linr- Students to Special Educat ion Classes: 

E icjhty- three percent of the County C central office expect to see an increase 

in the identification and classification of children as exceptional; but onl y thi rty-three 

percent expect a change in terms of the borderline cases. 

Of ihe five regular classroom teachers, four did not see any changes in referral 

procedures, and sixty percent did not feel the new funding will cause students to be 

placed in special classes who could function an well with the regular classroom placement. 

One of the five teachers was very adament in her view that as a result of the new 

fundi nq, Some Students are not being accepted for special education; and that 

borderline and EHR students are not being served. 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers: 

Sixty-six percent of those interviewed at the supervisory level are concerned that 
lesi experienced people and para-profess Zona Is or aides wil? be hired instead of 
qualified professional teachers due to FEFP, 

Seventy-five percent of the psychologists saw no change in hiring policies. 

L. Changes in Job Responsibility: 

The majority of all the personnel interviewed did not believe their job responsibilities 

had changed. One principal did comment that he found himself involved in developing 

budgets to a greater extent than he had at a previous time. 

M. Re-evaluation and Re-assignment; 

Three people ou^ of twelve agreed that the re-assignment and re-evaluation into 
and out of special education classes changed as a result of the rew funding, four 
people did not agree; and five were unsure. One comment was made however, ''Presently 
wo will hold on to a child through the second accounting period rather than dismiss 
hini as we used to do immediately after the end of a semester." 

None of the Exceptional Child education teachers thought the FEFP had caused any 
deviation from the state guidelines concerning re-evaluation and re-assignment. It 
was expressed that EHR students remain in the program longer due to the necessity to 
generate funds; otherwise, ninety-nine percent of these teachers' expressed no knowledge 
oi policy changes in regard to re-evaluation and re-ass i qnment of students in special 
programs as a result of the new funding. Speech therapists were in agreement with 
the teachers regarding this issue. 

it fas m(^ntioned by several interviewed that re-evaluation had been weak and 
students at all levels hadn't been re-evaluated since 1970. Some psychologists did 
mention there had been some pressure for increased identification from some principals. 

N. Allocation for Classroom Materials: 

Sixty-six percent of the supervisory staff fell the new funding had not caused 
any change in the allocation of classroom supplies. This feeling seemed to prevail 

throughout tfie county. One comment was made to the effect that if your class was 

breaking even or had excess funds, this had a great deal to do with how much allocation 
your class got for materials. 
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0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

Only three people were familiar with the ninety percent requirement. Their 
general comments were that tt was untenable* One comment on the question of support 
personnel was: ^^Teachers, groups are reluctant to approve or support non-direct 
instructional staff » including psychology sts , consul tants , screening people for 
those with hearing and vision problems," 

P. Addi t I ona I Comments : 

1. The accounting requirements lack specific instructions on how to set up 
various accounts and the tremendous paperwork would appear to be handled better 
by a computer. 

2. Central office would prefer program or district reporting than school by 
school. 

3- Cost of living factor is inequitable. 

^» There is an illusion of more local control. In fact there is local 
control. ^Vhen we follow funding categories and state guidelines, we have 
little flexibility in responding to unusual lociil needs. Facility equirements, 
especially with reference to vocational education, need to be more riexible — 
too rigid." 

5. Problems created in adjustments In programming of children to generate the 
most dol la rs . 

6. Reduction in the number of Rank II teachers to save money for contracting 
for support services or supplies. 

7. Sixth grade children in middle school are without funding for career education. 
8» "Due to the funding we are not operating in the matter we should if it 
weren't for the necessity of generating funds." 

9. Generally, there has been an increase in class size in all of the exceptionalities. 
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1 . OlSTKICT NAHE: County 0 

\\. DATE OF INTERVIEW: January 21 through 23, 197^ 
in. PERSONNEL INTERVJEWEO: I Area Superintendent 

6 Coordinators 

S Principals 

5 Psychologists/Guidance Counselors 
15 ECE Teachers and Speech Therapists 
2 Regular Classroom Teachers 

IV, PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

County 0 has several unique aspects. The first and most striking Is Its 
elongated shape. Because of this, the district is divided into several areas, 
each with its own area superintendent and supportive staff. 

The increase in enrollment was much larger than the state average between l\\e 
years 1961-1972 (W7.3l%as compared to a state average of 36.^43%). 

This district numbered I, 156 pupils in separate classes for exceptional students 
(1971-72 figure). This put them seventh highest in this category (they were 
eighth in total K-12 enroUment for the same period). 

Population figures indicate an overwhelming percentage of whites (90,6%) 
as compared to 9.0% black, .1% Indian, and ,3% other. 

Relating to special education, unique features are as follows: 

(1) large number of gifted 

(2) some centers for all except iona I i t i es ( i nc luded more severely mentally 
and physically handicapped), 

(3) large turnover of teacher and supervisory personnel during present year 
through res i gna t i on and/or reass i gnment . 

(^) problems related to size and shape of county especially with exceptional 
child area coordinator (who must supervise a large area), and itinerant 
teachers . 

Another unique feature is the presence of a large government ! rf^ta 1 la t ion 
which draws many employeed who are highly educated and trained in technical fields. 
This was reported to have an effect on the number of classes for the gifted* 
A cutback involving this government installation in recept years has caused some 
change, but many employees chose to stay in the area, so this is still a factor. 

TABLE I 



1970 1970 1970 1970 

Percent 1 to 3 Years h Years or Median 

High School CoHege More College School 

G rd dua tes Comp 1 eted C ompleted Years 

Male: 72.5 Male: 17.7 Male: 20.8 ^^P'^^^^ 

Female: 69. 0 Female: 16.^ Female: 9.6 )2.5 



V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Deadline: 

Eight pc*ople asked felt that the October deadline had, indeed, affected the 
identification and classification and/or assignment of studnets. (7 no's, 2 n/a) . 

These eight said that there were more referrals due to pressure to identify 
as many as possible before the deadline. 
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6. Changes In Number and/or S\zo of Special Education Classes: 

Six administrators said that minn^m and maximum class size had been established, 
and six said It had not. Three (3) people commented that ^'district guidelines are 
followed where possible; but this :ont r i butes to overloaded classes'\ 

Spee<^h, Ed, and SLO seem to be the areas with the largest class toads. Twelve 
people commented that class size and case loads In SPES and regular classrooms had 
increased* Speech therapy was mentioned, especiaHy, as a problem area. 

Five (5) administrators felt there had been or would be, changes in the percentages 
of total student population assigned to special education. Seven (7) did not. Comments 
fanged from: "As identification procedures became more sophisticated, th: percentage 
will rise'* to "local conditions caused this, not the new funding,** 

Eight (8) people i nterv i ewed* fel t that there has been, or will be, more incentive 
to identify and c lass i f y ch 1 1 dren as exceptional ten (10) did not. Three people 
said that there were waiting lists of children who had been referred, but not evaluated, 
and also waiting lists for those who had been identified but not placed. 

To the question, "Has there been any encouragement for you to increase or decrease 
the number of special education classes," ^4 administrators said *Ves,'* 5 said "no" 
and 3 were "n/a." Comments were as follows: 

1. Only in terms of meeting student needs. 

2. Limited space discourages any one school from establishing many special 
educat ion classes. 

3. Decrease the number of classes, but Keep the same number of students, 

^, Special education classes are developed around student need as it arises. 
5. The new funding may be detrimental to regular class programs. 

C. Due Process 

Due process, apparently, is being followed for SPES, but one administrator commented 
that she would like to see "due process emphasized for the ent i re school system." 
Parents are contacted personally before they sign the consent form for SPES. 

D. Emphasis on Speciai Education 

Eleven of twelve administrators did not feel that the new funding placed too much 
emphasis on special education (the other was "n/a".) One commented that "too much 
emphasis, without proper guidelines, is on the gifted;" another said, "SPES materials 
are more expensive; children need more individualized attention!" and a third 
felt that "the new funding might emphasise special e'.'ucation to the detriment of 
regular programs." 

E. Appropriateness of Weightings 

Two psychologists or counselors; three principals and all six coordinators felt 
that the weightings sl^ould be changed. 

Seven (7) administrators had determined the numbers necessary for the "break 
even" point. At least one principal claimed the county office told her/him to meet 
a required number. 

F. Additions, Deletions, Combinations of Programs 

Thirteen (13) people would add, delete, or combine courses (6 said "no", 2 were 
"n/a"). Most anticipate expansion of existing programs. 

G. Contracting for Support Services 

When asked ^Vill the new funding encourage you to contract for support services," 
three said "yes", seven (7) said "no", and two (2) said "n/a". 
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H. The 7/25 Factor 

Five (5) administrators felt that the 7/25ths factor v^ould effect program 
flexibility. 3 felt it would not. and k were "n/a". 

I. FuM-Time vs. Part-Time Classes 

Fl ve administrators either expected, or believed, that the number of part-time 
and fuM-tlme classes would be altered. Sfx didn't and one was "n/a**, 

J. Assignment of Borderline Students to Spec ia I Educat ton Classes 

Twelve of those asked did not think there had been any change In attitude toward 
the i dent i f i ca t ion and c I ass 1 f i ca t i on and/or ass ignment of border I ines to SPES 
(5 thought there had been a change) , 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers 

Four {^) administrators felt tnat hiring policies had. or were changi ng , (seven (7) 
did not and one(l) was "n/a"), "Hopefully, the case and cloass load wtll bring about 
the hiring of new personnel, i f funded {^)." "Three teachers and one aide were lost 
because of the new funding." One principal was told " by the county not to hire 
any teachers." 

L, Changes in Job Responsibilities 

Seven (7) of the administrators said that their responsibilities had changed as 
a result of the FEFP. Four (^) said that their's had not changed, 'and one (I) was 
'*n/a". Comments were: 

More paper work (3) 

More night work (2) 

More district meetings to attend (2)-' 
More work added to regular duties (2) 

The area superintendent now controls allocation of teacher personnel units (I) 
Four {^) administrators said that the iob responsibilities had, in their opinion, 
changed* Six (6) were not of that opinion, and one (l) was "n/a", Comments included: 
Aides have had to devote considerably more time to younger students (I) 
The principal is given more responsibility (I) 

M. Re-evaluation and Re-assignment: 

Ten vlO) administrators did not think that re-assignment and re-evaluation of 
students fiad channed. Comments included; **Reass i gnment of special education students 
back into the regular class has been hindered because of large regular class size." 
"Special education programs should not be penalized for fusing students back into 
the regular classroom," 

N. Allocation for Classroom Materials 

Nine (9) administrators said that the allocation of classroom supplies had not 
changed since last year. Three (3) said "Yes" they had. Two (2) said "More money 
is needed for supplies," 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

All of the administrators were uncertain of what the 90% requirement means. 

P. Otner Findings: 

Other comments included: 

General view concerning the effectiveness of the new funding is favorable. 

Setting case loads at so many per hour does not allow enough time to serve 
as indrviduals need; it would be more reasonable to set weekly limits. 

Itinerant teachers contact hours» travel expenses, and time for preparation 
are extremely inequitable. 
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Itinerant teacher schedule is presently a geographic impossibility. 

Results of new funding: class periods are longer, too many students^ quality 
ot program is less, and field trips have been cut. 

Regular teachers need in-service training to become oriented to SPES, 

Theoret i ca I ly > FEFP seems to work; but in reality, it is not effective. 

Turnover in teaching personnel indicates teacher certification and job description 
are incompatible and not properly funded. 
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The 7/25 Factor 

Five (5) administrators felt that the 7/25ths factor would effect program 
flexibility, 3 felt It would not » and k were "n/a*'. 

t. Full-Tlme vs. Part-Time Classes 

Five administrators either expected, or believed^ that the number of part-time 
and full-time classes would be altered. Six didn't and one was *'n/a'*» 

J, AlSlgnment of Borderline Students to Special Education Classes 

Twelve of those asked did not think there had been any change in attitude toward 
the Identification and classification and/or assignment of borderline^ to SPES 
(5 thought there had been a change)* 

K, Hiring and Assignment of Teachers 

Four ik) administrators felt that hiring policies had, or were chang i ng , (seven (7) 
did not and one(l) was "n/a'*) . '^Hopefully, the case and cloass load will bring about 
the hiring of new personnel, if funded (^) "Three teachers and one aide were lost 
because of the new fund i ng," One principal was told "by the county not to hire 
any teachers," 

L, Changes in Job Responsibilities 

Seven (7) of the administrators said that their responsibilities had changed as 
a result of the FEFP, Four {k) said that their's had not changed» and one (1) was 
"n/a". Comments were: 

More paper work (3) 

More night work (2) 

More district meetings to attend (2) 

More. work added to regular duties (2) 

thb area superintendent now controls allocation of teacher pertonnel units (1) 
Four (^) administrators said that the job responsibilities had, in their opinion, 
changed. Six (6) were not of that opinion^ and one (I) was "n/a". Comments included: 
Aides have had to devote considerably more time to younger students (1) 
The principal is given more responsibility (I) 

M. Re^eva luat ion and Re-assignment: 

Ten (lO) administrators did not think that re-ass I gnment and re-evaluation of 
students had chanced. Comments included; "Reassignment of special education students 
back into the regular class has been hindered because of large regular class size," 
"Special educat ion programs should not be penalized for fusing students back into 
the regular classroom." 

N, Allocation for C lass room Ma ter i a 1 s 

Nine (9) administrators said that the allocation of classroom supplies had not 
changed since last year. Three (3) said "Yes" they had. Two (2) said "More money 
Is needed for supplies." 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

All of the administrators were uncertain of what the 90% requirement means. 

P. Othe r F i nd i ngs : 

Other comments included: 

General view concerning the effectiveness of the new funding is favorable. 
Setting case loads at so many per hour does not allow enough time to serve 

as Individuals need; it would be more reasonable to set weekly limits. 

Itinerant teachers contact hours, travel expenses, and time for preparation 

are extremely inequitable. 
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Itinerant teacher schedule is presently a geographic Impossibility, 

Results of new funding: class periods are longer, too many students, quality 
of program is less, and field trips have been cut. 

Regular teachers need In-service training to become oriented to SPES. 

Theoret ica I ly» FEFP seems to work; but in reality^ it Is not effective.' 

Turnover in teaching personnel indicates teacher certification and job descript 
are incompatible and not properly funded. 
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I . DISTRICT NAME: County E 

II. DATE OF INTERVIEW; January 28 through 29, 197^ 

III. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: 5 Central office administrators 

3 Coordlnatorii 
10 Principals 

5 Guidance Counselors and/or Psychologists 
3 Regular classroom teachers 
7 Exceptional child teachers 
2 Speech therapists 

IV» PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

PupH enrollment K-12; 1971-72: 22,5^0 

Pupils in separate exceptional classes, 1-12; 1971-72: 350 
670, 7 Squa re ml) es 

1 53 '^^-'Average population per square mile 
County population, 1 970-- 1 03 , O^O 

1972: Nonagr icul tura I Employment-- 97.6% ^ricultural Employment-- 1.0% 
6^4, 5>i (1970) persons 3*" 3^ years of age enrolled in school. 
^^5*S% population, 18-3^ enrolled in college. 
Projected population by I98O-- 130,000 

Education in county (9/73 Research Report): % 1970 High School Graduates: 

MaIe--6^.6% Fema 1 e--6^K 3% 

I-3 years college completed: 
Male--Ii<.3% Female--13.9% 

1970 Median School Years Completed: 12.6 
V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Deadline for Ident i f i cat i on of Students: 

Of thirty people interviewed, eleven (M) answered *'yes'* as to whether the October 
deadline had affected the identification and classification of the assignment of 
students. Twelve (12) said "no" and seven (?) were "n/a". Several wanted the 
dates of the count changed to a later time, 

B. Changes in Class Size of Special Education Classes: 

Eight (8) administrators felt there had been, or would be changes in the percentages 
of total student population assigned to SPES. Nine (9) disagreed and one (!) 
was "n/a". Four (^) principals said that lack of facility space was hampering 
the SPES programs In their schools. Four (h) administrators foresee^ or have 
seen, class size as increasing (1), particularly in the higher weighted areas . 
One person felt that the number would stay the same, but classes would be combined. 
Nine administrators said that minimum and/or maximum class sizes had been established 
(there were 2 "no's" and 7 "n/a's"). One principal commented that s/he was 
ooerating at the maximum. Four ('4) said that they were following the old state 
guidelines. In general > teachers and guidance counselors/psychologists, speech 
therapists had not noticed any particular changes in class sizes or case loads. 
(2 "yes", 10 "no", 2 "n/a") . 

Of thirty-two people asked if there had been, or if they foresaw more in- 
centive to identify and classify children as exceptional, 15 (^7%) said "yes", 
7 (22%) said "no" and 10 were "n/a". Three people do not believe^ however, that 
this is a result of the funding. Two people felt this was true in other counties, 
but not this one. Two people brought up the fact that even with mor<.> incentive, 
it wouldn^t do much good with such a lack of psychological services. One said 
that the public was more aware of and de.nanded the SPES services. 
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C. Due Process in Identification, Classification, and/or Assignment of Students: 

In all cases administrators felt that due process had been followed, signed par- 
ental permission obtained. While all 5 guidance counselor/psychologists did not 
foresee any changes in the referral process, two complained that the district lacked 
adequate psychotogicai services, 

0. Emphasis on Special Education: 

Fifteen (15) administrators did not feel that the new funding placed too much 
emphasis on SPES (3 were "n/a*0 • 
Comments : Too ea r I y to te I K 

Special education needs more money so it can pay for itself and not 
drain money from regular class. 

Special education has been short-changed in the past. We have been 
giving our special education kids 50< per year more than our regular 
kids. It's about time they get what they need. 

Will have to keep an eagle-eye on the principals or special education 
still won't get the i r money. 

E. Appropriateness of Weightings: 

"Do you think that the weightings should be changed?", elicited the following 
responses: 16 **yes, 6 *'no", b "n/a*'. 

Comments: How weighting is determined should be clearer, but it may be too early 
to have actual figures. 

If a program has been established for several years, the weightings 
are okay. However, the weightings are too low, if you are trying to 
start a new program. 
The basic program is under-weighted; $579 is not -high enough. 
To the question ''Have you determined the required number of students at each 
weighting to 'break even' for a class?", two (2) said "yes", 6 said "no", and 
10 were "n/a", 

F. Additions, Deletions, or Combinations of Programs: 

Comments were that district finance people would be doing this. 
Ten (10) people would add, delete, or combine some SPES programs; 8 would not 
and ^ were '*n/a". 

Comments: Expanding exist ing programs. 

Delete some very small EMR classes or combine with others. 

Two people wanted a program for the borderline EMR, 

Delete socially maladjusted until state establishes criteria. 

Delete gifted and give funds to individual schools for enrichment. 

Divide the deaf program from the hearing impaired. 

Wants vocational education at the elementary level for SPES. 

G. Contracting for Support Services: 

Seven administrators felt the new funding would encourage contracting for support 
services; 5 did not and 6 were "n/a*'. It was stated that psychological services would 
be contracted (3 people). One person said that the district would use its own staff 
whenever possible in preference to outside Support services. Several mentioned that 
the district suffered from a lack of funds in this area. 

H. The 7/25 Factor: 

Seven (7) administrators felt that the 7/25ths factor affects program flexibility; 
two said "no" and 9 were "n/a". When asked if it should be changed, the same responses 
were obta i ned. 

Several were not clear as to its meaning. Several said it was too early to tell. 
Several commented that ."Students should be funded for full-time he is in the program". 
It costs same amount to teach him regardless of where he is, and "where he is" is 
limited die to funding. 
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I. Full-time vs. Part-time Classes: 

Four administrators had felt encouragement to increase either enrollment or 
decrease the number of SPES classes; six (6) did not and eight were '^n/a^'* 

Six (6) administrators had not felt any encouragement to alter either part-time 
or full-time classes; three had and nine were *'n/a^^ 

J * Ass ignment of Borderline Students to Spec ia I Educat ton Classes: 

Twelve (12) people did not foresee any change in attitude toward the borderline; 
nine people, however, did; but there were also 9 **^/a'^ Two people felt they would 
be moved more towards SLO, rather than EHR. '^Blacks are not being placed in EMR as 
before (they are sometimes not placed with 75 I.Q. whereas whites generally are)/^ 
Again, one person felt that this would probably happen In other counties^ but *'not 
in this county^\ 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers: 

Have hiring practices changed? Seven administrators said "y^s^\ six said **no'\ 
and f i ve wereV*n/a'\ 

Comments: Financially speaking, hiring cheaper teachers Is a sound pol 1 cy and 
I wi 1 1 encourage it, 

I will definitely be hiring less qualified teachers. I hate to see 
it happen, but principals have indicated it will. 
H i ri ng procedures and criteria must be c losel y mon i tored--poss i bl y 
tied to accredi tat ion. If certain number of teachers are first year 
8A types, do not accredit the school. 
And, four principals hoped to hire more aides. 

L. Change in Job Responsibilities: 

"Have your responsibilities changed as a result of the FEFP?" Eight administrators 
said 'V^s'*, nine said "no*' and one was "n/a". Six people complained about the in- 
creased record keeping, and one person wanted to computerize it all. Two people said 
the workload had increased by 50%. When asked if the iob responsibilities of others 
had changed because of the FEFP, three said "yes", ten said "no" and five were "n/a". 
One person said that the finance officers were going crazy. One said teachers had 
more paperwork and another said that speech therapists had more students. 

M* Re-evd lua t ion and Re-assignment into/out of/within Special Education: 

Ten (31%) of the people feU that policies regarding re-evaluation and re-ass iqnment 
of students into and out of SPES had, or would, change* Sixteen (50%) did not and 
s Ix were "n/a". 

Comments : Yes , k i ds will be kept in spec ia I educat i on c lasses ; ma i nst reami ng will 
be discouraged^ 

Now have only one person who does re-evaluation. 

Re-assignment inforrnat ion and forms now kept in superintendent's office 
instead of local schools. 

N. Allocation of Classroom Supplies: 

Has allocation of classroom supplies changed any since last year? Eight said 
"yes", eight said "no" and eleven were "n/a". 

Comments: Wo'Jld like special education coordinator to have charge of special 
educat i on funds ♦ 

Now order move through superintendent's office rather than principal. 
Not yet, but 90% wi M change it drastically. Special education 
will finally get their fair share. 
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0. Ninety Percent Requirement 

Only three people discussed thtf 90% requirement. They felt it Is viable and 
their cotnments were as follows: 

Too early to tell anything. 

Principals t h i nk they will get a lot n>ore money, but we know they will either 

get same or less» Already get over 90% (2 people said this), 

Will be 75 to bO% i n 2 *• 3 yea rs . , .90% is unreaHst ic. 

Ninety percent will allow special education to finally get the money it 

deserves, 

P. Other Findings: 

Otiier comments related to the FEFP's effect upon exceptional child education 
were as fol I ows : 

Two people felt that there should be some adjustment, or special weighting, for 
for the ''good'\ highly qualified teachers. 

The district needs more in-service training for teachers in the FEFP and ECE, 
and the state should provide funds for it. 

The state should establish specific, uniform definitions for identification and 
placement. 

Fund the program , rather than the child. 

One person did not feel that teachers and administrators were given enough time 
wi th the bi 1 1 drafters. 

Several stated a desire for the state to establish guidelines for class size 
and case load* 
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L DISTRICT NAME: County F 

n. DATE OF INTERVIEW: January 15, 16» 197^ 

Ml. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: 7 Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 

8 Principals 

13 Exceptional Child Teachers 

Guidance Counselors, Psychologists, and/or visit inq teachers 
1 Speech Therapi st 

IV. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 71-72 Exceptional child students (in separate classes) 
grades I-I2«775. This represents about 3% of the total school enrollment. 

The key to this figure lies probably in the term ''separate exceptional classes'* 
since many of this districts exceptional child students are housed separately in 
centers. 

This district was reported to have a large number of well-educated, well- 
trained volunteers to the school system. The median age (in 1970) fn this district 
was ^^9.6 (second highest in the state). 

Population by race: 92.98% white, 6.73%Nearo. .08% Indian, .21% other. 

V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2nd deadline: Eleven (II) of 15 administrators (with 3 NA) felt that 
the October deadline did affect identification and/or assignment of students to 
special education. Four (k) indicated that the areas of speech and SLD were 
particularly affected. Another maior problem was lack of psychological services 
especially as regards the setting up of new programs (mentioned 5 times). 

Nine (9) non-administrators said '\es". Nine (9) said ^'no'*. Three (3) 
were '*n/a''v' 

B. Changes in number and/or size of special education classes: Eleven (11) 
administrators indicated that class sizes had been set either according to old 
state guidelines {}) , or to the advice of the exceptional child co-ordinator (^) , 

Four (U) felt that speech and SLO class size had risen to the extent of being 
detrimental to the program. 

Some (2) projected that class size would continue to grow unless checked. 
Nine(9) of 18 teachers, therapists, and psychologists indicated case loads 
or class size increased either directly or indirectly because of the new funding. 
Comments: Class size too large (5 of 13 teachers). 

Case load (of speech therapists) does not allow for individual 
testing, progress reports , conferences , etc. 

Standardizing class size is unacceptable; it does not serve I n- 
di vi dua 1 needs . 

Seven of 15 administrators felt that there was, or would bejimore incentive to 
identify and classify children as exceptional (not because of funding, 1). 

Eight teachers felt there was more incentive. One projected more; one felt 
too much incentive. Seven (7) felt there had been no change. One speech therapist 
felt less because teachers in regular class are unable to do informal screening 
which might lead to referral. 

Only two (2) of 15 administrators said that they had felt encouragement to 
increase or decrease the number of special education classes. Eight were *'n/a^'. 

Thirteen (13) of 15 administrators responded that there has been, or will be, 
an increase in the percent of the total student population assigned to special 
education. Five of these did net attribute the causes directly to the funding^ 
but to other things such as: natural increase, more visibility, and better 
i dent i f i cat i on. 

Three (3) predicted that more classes for SH and EO would be added for, 
later elementary and secondary levels* 
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C. Due process In assignment of students: Eleven (II) adml n'fst raters indicated that 
due process was followed in identifying, classifying, and placement of students in 
special education ( ^ n/a) , No comments or recommendations were made, 

*'Has the FEFP caused any deviation from state guidelines regarding assignment of 
students to special education?" Eleven of 18 teachers indicated no. Issue of due 
process was thought to be main factor in adhering to guidelines. Of 6 who felt there 
had been some deviation, one felt that there had been some problem in assignment of 
students to SLD, New case loads made proper identification and instruction impossible. 
Parental permission is always obtained, although not always by letter. 
Many schools either send a visiting teacher, psychologist, or guidance counselor 
to the home to explain the special education program and to obtain parental permission; 
or it is obtained during a parent conference at school. In no case however, is a 
child placed in special education without parental consent, 

0. Emphasis on Special Education: Only one person felt that the new funding places 
too much emphasis on special education. The comment was that regular students might 
be penalised because of undue attention to special education. 

One person linked the funding to the state mandate to serve all children. 

The remainder did not feel there was too much emphasis on special education {k n/a), 

E. Weightings: Seven (?) of 15 administrators indicated changes needed to be made 
in the wei ght i ngs , 

Five teachers voted for a change in the weightings, while 9 were "n/a". 

Three of four psychologists or guidance counselors/visiting t cache rs . wou I d change 
weightings. The fourth was "n/a*V 

Seven people of 15 administrators responded that a "break even" number had been 
determined. 

Most of the "n/a" respondents (8) felt that it was really too soon to tell, and 
that the weightings should be continually reviewed. 

Comments by two (2) were "due to possible employee cutback, this method of 
accounting showed how operating funds could pay for staff". 

The philosophy implied in the weighting Factor for itinerant personnel to serve 
pupils with severe problems has been violated. 

F. Additions, Deletions, or Combinations of Programs: Eight (8) administrators had 
recommendations for additional special education progiams. There were 2 n/a and 5 
negative responses. 

All four psychologists, guidance counselors/visiting teachers said "yes" there 
were programs they would either add, delete or combine. In general they opposed, an 
"isolationist structure of special education". 

G. Contracting for Support Services: Only four {h) administrative respondents in- 
dicated that the new funding would encourage contracting for support services. 

Comments: Not sure how funding vjou i allow for this (I). 
Tod soon to tel 1 ( 1) . 

H. The 7/25 Factor: Seven (7) administrators felt that the //25ths had (or would) 
affect program flexibility* (There were 5 n/a, and 3 negative responses.) 

Convnents: More self-contained classes (l). Some children are forced 
to give up art, music, and P.E, because of 7/25ths (1)- 
Again^ 7 administrators indicated changes needed to be nriade in the 7/25 factor. 
One ();)f^c'felt that more time was needed to determine what a more workable ratio 
wou I d be. 

1. Full-time/Part-time Classes: Most administrators (7) felt that there had not been 
any changes 5n the number of part-time vs. full-time special education classes. 

(One principal commented that it was a central office problem.) There were 6 n/a. 

Exceptional child teachers seemed inclined to prefer part-time (^0 to full-time (2) 
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with the following conceptions: THft (1) and younger children Self-contained 
classrooms (especially In centers) do not have needed auxl I la ry personnel for enrich- 
ment (art, music, P»E. etc.). 

J. Identification, Classification, and/or Ass i gnment of Borderline Cases; 

"Has there been, or will there be, a change in attitude toward the Identification, 
and classification of borderline cases?' 

Most administrators either declined to answer (10 n/a) or answered In the negative (4 
One did indicate that more borderline cases were being classified as SLO, 

Ten of 17 non-administrators indicated no change in attltuue* Of the 3 who 
indicated a change, one felt that more borderlines would go to special education 
and 2--that any child who is **di f ferent** might become ^'suspect**. 

Eight (8) non-administrators felt that if borderlines were assigned, It would be 
to part-time classes. Two (2) said full-time. And 7 said n/a. 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers, and/or Support Personnel: Eight (8) of 15 
administrators Indicated that there had been no change in hiring policies. 

One (I) central office person feared that any "warm body" might be hired in lieu 
of a qualified teacher. 

Of the two principals who did indicate a change, the comments were that more aides 
than teachers had been hired. 

Some feel that principals will hire teachers at the lowest possible salaries 
(cannot find substantiation of this). 

Three of four psychologists/guidance counselor/visiting teachers felt there wouid 
be a change in policy toward the hiring and assignment of support personnel. Mainly, 
they felt more support personnel are needed, but added that the district has many 
well-educated, well-trafned local volunteers. 

L. Change in Job Responsibilities: Three (3) principals and 5 central office staff 

indicated that their job responsibilities had changed as a result of the new funding. 

(Four principals indicated no change.) All indicated duties were either somewhat 

increased, or greatly increased (I). 

Principals had more financial responsibilities (2), and more forms to fill out (1), 
Other job responsibilities havfi changed, accotuing to 7 ( 5 central office), 

especially in the area of data processing and financing. 

One principal felt that teachers now have more interaction with principals. 
Comments: More paper work for all (2). 

M, Re-evaluation and re-ass i gnment into, out of and/or withing Special Education: 

Although most respondents (I9) indicated no change at this time, some felt that 
there might be in the future. 

Comments: Children might be placed without proper screening (2). 
Resistance from regular teachers (3). 
More re-evaluation with additional staff (!)• 

The Center concept facilitates movement within special education, 
but not f us i ng ( 1 ) • 

N. Allocation for C 1 ass room Ma te r ia 1 s : Of those interviewed, a large majority felt 
that any change in the allocation of classroom Supplies had not come about as a result 
of the new funding. However, teachers and therapists complained of a lacl< of adequate 
materials and supplies. 

0. Ninety Percent Recju i rement : Thirteen of the administrators who were asked about 
the 90% requirement, complained that they were no clear as to its definition. 
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p. Other: 

Comments: (I) There is a pos ft i ve feel ing about the FEFP as an fmprovement 
over the MFP» 

The concept of contact hours is too restrictive. 

It is too early to determine the full effect of the funding. 
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I. DISTRICT NAHE: County G 

II. DATE OF INTERVIEW: Janusry 15 through 16, 197^ 

III. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: ^ S jper i ntendents and/or Ass Istant Superintendents 

k Coordinators of Except tonal Child Education 
5 Principals 

9 Exceptional Child Education Teachers 

5 Speech Therapists 

^ Counselors and/or Psychologists 

IV. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

County G is one of the smallest of Florida's 67 counties, not only in geographic 
area and population, but fn low density factor also. 

The northern part of the county !s more urban as it is close to a large 
urban center. The breakdown by urbanization shows 50.6 percent urban population, 
and ^5 percent rural non-farm and percent rural-farm population. 

The population breakdown by race shows 90.6 percent white; and 9.^ percent 
non-white. Over 85 percent of the population is employed in non^agr i cu I tura I 
act i vl t ies . 

Due to the rural factor, the co'jnty has e>perlenced problems associated with 
low incidence rates. 

V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Deadl ine: 

Eight of twenty-five people interviewed felt that the October 2 deadline 
had affected the identification and assignment of students, and there were 
some indications that a few students were placed prior to full processing. 

B. Changes in Number or Size of Special Education Classes: 

Ten of thirteen administrators felt that minimum and maximum class sizes 
had been set for SPES. At least one commented that these were as a result of 
4 the previous state guidelines. 

Nine of thirteen administrators did not foresee changes in the percentages 
of the total student population assigned to SPES, They felt tiiat they (I) would 
not let numbers defeat the program and (2) would do what was best for the child. 

C. Due Process: 

Apparently, due process is also being followed in this county, and parental 
permission is being obtained before a child is placed in an SPES class. 

0. Emphasis on Special Education: 

No one interviewed felt that the new funding placed too much emphasis on SPES. 

E. Appropriateness of We 1 ght i ngs : 

Forty-six percent (6) of the administrators felt that the we i ght I ngs should 
be changed as follows: Specific learning disabilities, gifted, emotionally disturbed* 

Fifty-four percent of the administrators said that they had determined the 
required number of students at each weighting to "break even" for a class. 

F. Additions, Deletions^ or Combinations of Programs: 

When asked if there were an/ programs they would add, delete, or combine, 
four said "yes'*, but mainly these were already existant programs which they would 
expand. However, two people worried that something more should be done in the 
area of compensatory education and for the slow learners. 

• 

G. Contracting for Support Services: 

Seven adni n i s t ra tors safd that the new funding would not encourage them to do 
any more contracting for Support services. 
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H. The 7/25 Factor: 

Six of the administrators said that the 7/25ths factor would dffect program 

flexibility, but there was some controversy as to now it would affect it. Six also 
said that it should be changed. Several administrators felt the number of hours 
should be increased, and at least one person suggested that it should be increased 
to ten and another said that it should be based entirely on individual needs, 

L Full-Time vs, Part-Time Classes: 

None of the administrators questioned felt any encouragement to either iricrease 
or decrease the number of SPES classes, and only two of them felt any encouragement 
to alter the number of full-'time or part-time SPES classes, 

J, Identification, Classification, and/or Ass i gnmcnt of Borderlines to Special Education: 

Eighteen people of thirty-one interviewed (5B%) felt that there had, indeed, been 
a change in incentive to identify and classify children as exceptionaK All five 
of the speech therapists interviewed expressed this feeling and their comments included: 
'M feel more inclined to include into therapy those children those problems might not 
have warranted therapy." "Pm trying to get more students; I have a quota to meet." 
"I tend not to take individual cases, so I can have group sessions." 

Some people felt that the PTE count, plus the three year old mandate law, were 
making more people aware of the problem and that more early identification was being 
done. 

Two coordinators and three teachers felt that there had been a change in attitude 
towards the identification and classification of the borderline student. One teacher 
said, "We had to have more students; borderline students were pushed into the room". 

K, Hiring and Assignment of Teachers: 

Nine of the thirteen administrators (69%) did not feel that hiring policies had 
changed as a result of the funding, but several indicated that it could change. One 
person complained that "too many beginning teachers are being employed", and another 
stated, "A Rank 1)1 teacher may be hired before a specialist or Ph.D.". 

L. Changes in Job Responsibilities: 

Eight of the thirteen administrators felt that their responsibilities had changed 
as a result of the FEFP, as follows: (I) more reports and paperwork, (2) revision 
of schedules to get more FTE's» (3) more pressures on the principals. One coordinator 
felt that PTE had merged his/her position with that of the finance officer. Only 
two people interviewed felt that others* responsibilities had changed. 

H. Re-evaluation and Re-assignment into/out of/within Special Education Classes: 
Not appi i cabl e. 

N. Allocation of Materials: 

Six administrators (^6%) and four ECE teachers (^^1%) said that the allocation 
of classroom supplies had changed s i nee last year, but there was some controversy 
as to which direction. Teacher comments included: (I) easier to get materials, 
(2) allocation was reduced, (3) allocation was increased. 

One princfpal felt (l) that the additional funds were not from the state, but 
from the district level and a second principal said ^/he did not get as much as before. 
Central office people said (1) we got more money, (2) more effort goes to see that 
nfK)ney goes to special education, (3) because of the PTE, funds are going into the 
programs . 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 
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L DISTRICT NAME: County H 

II. DATE OF INTERVIEW: January 17 through 18, 197^ 

I 1 1. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: 3 Central Office people, including 1 finance officer and 

1 pup i I personnel of f I cer 

2 Principals 

2 Guidance Counselors or Psychologists 
k Exceptional Child Education teachers 
4 Regular classroom teachers 

IV. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

School Enrollment K-12; 1971-72: 2,^91 
1972 Projected Population: 7,800 
1980 Projected Population: 8,000 
1970-1980 Projected Population Change:2.6% 
1970 Median of School Years Completed: 8.9 

V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 OeadI Ine: 

Of thirteen people asked only four (31%) said that they had been affected by the 
Oc tober 2 deadi i ne, 

B. Changes in Size of Special Education Classes: 

Three of the central office staff foresaw that there might be a change in 
the percentage of total student population assigned to special education. 

Three administrators had felt encouragement to increase the number of special 
education classes. 

Six of thirteen asked, felt that the incentive to Identify and classify 
children as exceptional had, tn fact, changed, and at least two commented that 
this was in order to generate, more funds. 

C. Due Process in Assignment of Students to Special Education: 

Everyone interviewed felt that due process was being followed. 

D. Emphasis on Special Education: 

Only one of the seven administrators felt that the new funding placed too 
much emphasis on special education, and this person felt that the Individuals 
needs must be considered. 

E. Appj'opriateness of Weightings: 

Three of seven administrators favored changing the weightings, and three 
more were ^'n/a'*, and commented that It was *'too early to tell". One would Increase 
the weightings for basic programs, one felt that EHR showed to have as high a 
weighting as vocational education I in order to provide a quality EMR program. 

F. Additions, Deletions, and Combinations of Programs: 

Three administrators would not add, delete, nor combine any SPES, but two 
persons would like to add categories which the district does not offer (vision, 
speech, and SLD) . One would expand the present EMR program. 

G. Contracting for Support Services: 

Three administrators would like to contract for support services, 'Mf we 
could get the money to do it*'. 
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H. The yi^r Factor: 

Five administrators were "n/a" concerning the 7/25 factor and flexibility. 
Two felt that it would discourage placing children who needed it into full-time 
classes, and also that "we have been forced to self-contain classes (EMR)**. 
It affords enough flexibility but cost factor isn't high enough. 

However, only one person wanted the 7/25 factor changed. Five were 'M/a". 

I. Full-Time vs. Part-Time Classes: 

Three administrators of seven interviewed expected to alter or had altered 
the numbers of full-time or part-time SPES classrooms; i.e.» EHR is self-contained. 

J, Assignment of Borderline Students to Special Classes; 

Eleven of thirteen interviewed denied that there had been any change in attitude 
toward the borderline student- One person commented that they were more conscious of 
law su i ts . 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers: 

One administrator felt that the responsibilities of the psychologists had changed 
in as much as the psychologists now must serve the total school district population 
instead of simply the exceptional child program. 

No one felt that their hiring policies had, or would, change, 

L. Changes in Job Responsibilities: 

Only two administrators of the seven felt that their rcspons i bl 1 i t i es had changed 
as a result of the FEFP. One wanted a bookkeeper and both felt more "business" 
responb i bi 1 i t y . 

M. Re-evaluation and Re-assignment into/out of/within Sp \\ Education: 

No one felt that re-assignment or re-eva luu 1 1 Ha ; ^fected because of the 

funding. 

Two of the four regular classroom teachers interviewed feh, -e are students 

being placed in SPES who could function equally as well in ? reguidr classroom. 
One said "no", the other was "n/a". 

N. Allocation of Classroom Materials; 

Four of the seven administrators did not feel that the allocation of classroom 
supplies had changed since last year. Two said it had. 

Three of four teachers said it had not changed. ' 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

Most were uncertain about the 90% requirement, but two administrators did not 
feel it was viable as It is currently (mis) understood. 
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I. 0 (STRICT NAME: County I 

II. DATE OR INTERVIEW: January 31 and February I, 197^ 
II I. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: Superintendent 

Director of Special Services 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services 

Special Education Teachers including EMft, TMR. Visually 
Impaired and H)mebound, gifted. 
Speech Therapist 

IV. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: - 

Puprl enrollment: 8,581 (1971-72) 

Pupils in separate, exceptional 1-12 classes (1971-72): 221 
Total full-time instructional personnel, K- 1 2 (1971-72): ^52 
County consists of 935.6 square miles 
1970--Median school years completed: 9»7 
Nonagr i cu I tu ra 1 employment: 9,100 
Agricultural employment: 1,1^0 

V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Dead) ine: 

Of eighteen people who were asked if the October 2 deadline affected the 
identification and classification of students to SPES, four (22%) said '^es", 
while tweNe (71%) said "no'\ It was commented by one person that by October 2 
there were some SLD children who had not yet been processed. One said that the 
early count hurt the numbers in program and that the county lost money. 

8» Changes in Class Size of Special Education Classes: 

Seventy percent of the administrators said that minimum and moximums had 
been establis^^ed tor class size, but one comment was that class size was determined 
by the needs oi the students. 

Ninety percent of the administrators did not foresee any changes in the 
percentages of the total student population assigned to special education. 

C, Due Process in Identification and/or Assignment of Students: 

All the administrators agreed that due process had been followed in every 
case and all of the exceptional child education teachers agreed as well. Likewise, 
all parents received notification that their child should be placed in a special 
educa t i on lass . 

One regular classroom teacher comi-nented that at one time it had been necessary 
to obtain parental permission In order to r efe r a student, but that this was no 
longer necessa ry. 

D, Emphasis on Special Education: 

No one interviewed felt that the new funding placed too much emphasis on 
spec ia 1 educa t ion, 

E, Appropriateness of We I ght i ngs : 

Half of the administrators felt that some of the weightings should, indeed, 
be changed, but three felt it was still too early to tell. The itinerant programs 
were mentioned as needing higher weightings, especially Hospi ta l/Homebound and 
Vision, Contact hours should also be counted when teachers rode buses or conferred 
with parents. TMR and SLD were also mentioned as needing a higher weightinq, 
altfiough one principal felt that the basic education weighting should be raised; 
then, SPES, would not need such higher weightings than the regular programs. 
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F. Additions^ Oeietlons, or Combinations of Programs: 

Ninety percent of the administrators did not see a need for adding, deleting, 
or combining any programs. One person commented that s/he would like to add an ED 
unit and a unit for the deaf. 

G. Contracting for Support Services: 

The district is already currently contracting for psychological services. Forty 
percent of the administrators were unsure as to whether the new funding would have 
any effect on this. 

H. The 7/25 Factor: 

All of the administrators answered ''n/a^' to the question concerning whether or 
not the 7/25ths factor affected program flexibility and whether it should be changed. 
One commented that it was too early to tell; one felt that a weakness of this factor 
would be where a child needed a program between 7'and 25 hours per week. 

I. Full-Time vs/ Part-Time Classes: 

Ninety percent of the administrators had not felt any encouragement to increase 
or decrease the number of special education classes, although one person was worried 
about what effect the weighting might have on the vision and H/H program. 

All of the administrators agreed that they had not felt any pressure to alter 
the number of full-time or part-time special education classes. 

Thirty-one percent of the people asked, anticipated that there would be more 
incentive to identify and classify children as exceptional. 

Of the two people asked if they had had any change in case load, one was an"n/a'* 
and the other said ^'yes", there had been more encouragement to take more students. 
None of the teachers feel that the new funding caused any change in class size. 

J. Assignment of Borderline Students to Special Education Classes: 

Of twenty-one people interviewed, 17 foresaw no change in attitude towards the 
problem of the borderline case. However, three out of four^ except iona 1 child education 
teachers indicated that they felt there had been a change in attitude and at least 
one indicated that the cut off for EMR is not strictly enforced. 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers and Other Personnel: 

Four of ten people asked, felt that the policy toward hiring and assigning teachers, 
aides, and para-professionals was changing as a result of the new law. Several 
people indicated that there is probably more incentive to hire the lower-salaried 
person, but one said s/he would never consider hiring the ^'cheaper" teacher because 
of the FEFP. One felt that they would hire more certified teachers. Another thought 
that more para-professionals would be hired at a money saving. 

L. Changes in Job Responsibility: 

Three people of ten interviewed felt that their responsibilities had changed as 
a result of the new funding, primarily because they are now involved in calculating 
F.T.E.'s. One person also complained of the additional paperwork involved. 

Only one person indicated that any other job responsibilities had changed as a 
result of the funding, 

M. Re-evaluation and Re-assignment into/out of/within Special Education Classes: 
None of the regular teachers felt that there were any students being placed in 

special ciassrx)oms who coulc* f unct i on equa 1 1 y as well in a regualr classroom. 

Two of the three regular teachers felt that therewere some children that should 

be placed, but that the SPES classes were already filled. The third had a "n/a'*. 
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N. Allocation of Classroom Supplies: 

No one felt that the allocation of supplies had changed as a result of the new 
funding, but there were convnents that this, too, was an area where it was too soon 
to tell . 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

Everyone interviewed was unsure about the 90% requirement and felt it should 
be defined and interpreted first. 

P, Additional Comments: 

Let the child carry his/her weighting for the full school day, 
FEFP creates a tendency to penalize ma i nst reaming. 

Some worry that dollars will become more important than the welfare of the children. 
Most people feel that it is too early to detect any real changes. 
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I. DISTRICT NAME: County J 

II. UATE OF INTERVIEW: January 17. 197^ 
m. PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED: Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent for Personnel and Curriculum 

Of rector of Bus Iness 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services 

Coordinator of Exceptional Students -.'.i* >i 

School Psychol ogi St • 

Speech Thcrap is ts 

Senior High School Principal 

Junior High School Principal 

Elementary Principals 

Regular Elementary Teacher 

Regular Secondary Teacher 

Behavioral Disorders Teacher 

Gi f ted Teacher ^ 

Primary EMR Teacher 

Secondary EMR Teacher 

IV. PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING: 

County J is atypical, unique, an^ong the counties that were included for study; 
for it was said this county*s wealth per pupil means that it receives very little 
state aid. The county's central office personnel (Superintendent, Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services, Finance Officer, Principal of High School) noted: state aid for 
all programs dropped from $1.9 million in 1972-1973 to $.25 million in I973"I97^. 
In spite of this, there was general support of the "Florida Education Finance Act 
of 1973^^ Central administration believes that the FTE concept is a good one, but 
finds the management for implementation is difficult. 

Percentage of native born population (1970)- IB. I 

1970 Median Age- 5^.3 (U.S. Department of Commerce; Bureau of Census) 

Median School Years Completed- 13.1 ^ 

Employment: Nonagr i cu I t u ra ! Employment- 32.2% Agricultural- 3.6% 

V. STAFF FINDINGS: 

A. October 2 Deadline for Identification of Students: 

Sixty percent of the central office staff felt the October deadline did not affect 
identification or assignment of students {hO% U/f<) \ however, there was the comment 
that the deadline had a negative effect on such programs as HoSpi tal/Homebound. 
Each of those interviewed, indicated that minimum and maximum class sizes had been 
set for Special education programs. A change in the percentages of total student 
population assigned to special education is expected by sixty percent of those 
of the central office staff; others felt there would be no change at all. 

The principals' responses concerning the October deadline indicate that 
thirty-four percent felt that the deadline did affect the identification of students 
to special education programs; and it was recommended that tiie survey be delayed. 

The two psychologists felt neither was affected by the October 2 deadline. 
8. Changes in Class Size of Special Education Classes: 

Encouragement to increase or decrease Special Education classes is negligible 
in respect to the FEFP. It was pointed out that whatever the funding^ school 
personnel would try to meet student needs, as individually as possible^ the same 
is true of responses to questions dealing with incentive/ attitude toward the 
identification and classification of children as exceptional. 

A change in percentages of total student population assigned to special 
education is expected by sixty percent of those of the central office staff; 
others felt there would be no change. 

The speech therapists agreed that FEFP had caused no deviation from state 
gu i de I i nes ^roga rd i ng assignment of students; there was a recommendation to establish 
guidelines for the kindergarten age group, 
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One person Yelt that there were staff pressures to identify and classify the students; 
and ihat there had been encouragement to ^'get the place filled up*\ 

The speech therapists agreed that FEFP would cause no change in the identification; 
It depended on need. 

All of the regular classroom teachers indicated they did not believe the new 
funding proqram had led to the placement of students in special classrooms if they 
could function equally as well In regular classrooms. 

Speech therapists agreed there were no changes in their time schedule, policy 
toward re-evaluation and re-assignment, 

C. Due Process in Assignment of Students to Special Education: 

Due process was followed in identification, classification, and placement of students 
to special programs. Parents are approached by way of personal contact, by suitable 
personnel and are asked to sign consent forms only. 

Of the two psychologists interviewed, both indicated there would be no change in 
the referral process, 

0, Emphasis on Special Education: 

Eighty percent of this group indicated their belief that the new funding does 
place ton much emphasis on special education (20% H/A) ; while forty percent feel the 
weiohtinqs should be changed (60% N/A) . 

E. Appropriateness of Weightings: 

These comments were made concerning the weightings: (|) the basic program needs 
mo\e study, (2) weights need to be updated on an annual basis, (3) increase EMR, or 
provide for ma i ns t ream i ng , or raise base pupil costs. 

Personnel stated they had not determined a required number of students at each 
v;eighting to "break even" for a class; It is irrelevant since they lost state funds. 

In additionj twenty percent more than central office staff feel there is a need 
to raise the weightings, particularly for t!ie regular classroom for p revent i ve measures. 

The toUowtng responses were made by the psychologists: {]) raise the weightings 
for primary levels, (2) provide funds for more facilities and smaller classes, (3) 
lower the weightings for the gifted. 

Except for those differences noted, there appear to be only minor differences 
in the percentage of opinions between the central staff personnel and those of the 
p r i ac i pa 1 s . 

F. Additions, Deletions, or Combinations of Programs: 

There was a division of t nought concerning the addition, deletion or combination 
ot special education programs; forty percent said yes and suggested several program 
changes for improvemenl in specific exceptionalities; while forty percent said no, 
(20% N/A). 

Especial problems ore seen In the belief that the maior cost factor is the teacher, 
and low-cosi or high-cost teachers will be hired consistent with p rogram we i ght i ngs , 
Sonio special education classes are below a figure necessary for economic efficiency, 
particularly nev; classes, Presently, this county cooperates with another county in 
a joint program for TMH, Consequently, Some TMH students ride buses for one and one- 
half hours eacf^ way. This county lacks adequate numbers of students, as well as, 
aciequate facilities to establish its own program. In addition, the area of speech 
therapy is in need. There is fear that the district will sacrifice a gifted unit or 
units established to accommodate a greater number of students in added programs for 
ot ner excep t i ona 1 i t i es , 
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C. Contracting for Support Services: 

Only one respondent felt that FEFP would encourage the central office staff to 
contract for support services. Perhaps, more psychologists would be engaged, but, 
generally, the effect of FEFP Is expected to have a negative effect in this school 
district. It will limit the amount of needed programs and support services in the 
future. It was recommended that FEFP should make provision to support the growth 
of the special education programs, improve psychological services, guidance counseling, 
and institute more service by way of the "consultant*'. 

H. The 7/25 Factor: 

There was a division of thought concerning the 7/25ths factor* Forty percent felt 
that flexibility was affected; while sixty percent were no familiar enough with its 
significance to answer how it should be changed or dealt with to increase flexibility 
or to maintain the philosophy of ma i ns t reami ng* 

U Full-Time vs. Part-Time Classes: 

Of the special education teachers: Eighty percent would prefer part-time resource 
rooms to full-time, self-contained classrooms, 

J. Assignment of Borderline Students to Special Education Classes: 

The psychologist interviewed felt the attitude toward borderline cases had no 

changed, only an increase fn their caseload. 

The special education teachers said the borderline cases were being accepted and 

that more gifted borderline cases were, as well. Another person Indicated that class 

size had doubled, but teaching personnel was reduced. 

K. Hiring and Assignment of Teachers; 

Generally, there is little expectation of a policy change in hiring personnel due 
to FEFP. 

L. Job Responsibilities: 

Job responsibilities do not appear to have altered; but it was said the work of 
the exceptional child coordinator would be ci^anging with the assumption of more re- 
sponsibility. It was further stated that FEFP would bring about different utilization 
of central office personnel, and this Is looked upon with a favorable attitude. 

M. Re-eva 1 ua t i on and Re-assignment into/out of/ and within Special Education: 

Sixty percent of exceptional child teachers find a deviation from state guidelines 
in that there are more self-contained classes than last year and an expected lowering 
of requirements. Eighty percent believe that the policy regarding re-evaluation 
and re-assignment of students into and out of special education programs have changed 
with an additional comment: There is more evaluation "out of special education than in". 

N, Allocation of Classroorn Materials: 

The allocation of classroom materials will change. Allocation of supplies and 

equipment will be based upon PTE weightings in determining proportions of funds for 
each student category. 

All special education teachers agreed that the allocation of classroom materials 

had changed as a result of the new funding but did not comment in what way. 

0. Ninety Percent Requirement: 

Unfami 1 iari ty with the ninety percent requirerrent broucjht no response at all, 

P. Other Findings: 

Pupil personnel took an extremely favorable viev^ of FTE and feels the district 
will now be able to implement preventative programs rather than that of remediation. 

ERIC 



Special programs are seen in the belief that the major cost factor is the teacher and 
low cost or high-cost teachers will be hired consistent with pre jram we i ght ! ngs , 
Sone special education classes are below a figure necessary for economic efficiency, 
particularly new classes, (Presently, a Joint program for THH students exists with 
another county, Consequent 1 y» Some TMH students ride buses for one and one-half 
hours each way. This oounty lacks adequate numbers of students as well as facilities 
to establish its own program. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



CASE STUDY 
ALYCE D. HcPHERSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

IKTROOUCTIOM: 

Alyce 0. McPherson School for Girls is located In Ocala, Florida. It is 
one of four Institutions operated by the Division of Youth Services. The average 
dally census of the school includes 16? girls and 30 boys ranging in ages. 
The average length of stay (s four months. 

TEACHING STAFF: 

Sixteen teachers are employed at Ocala; all must have rank thiee certification 
or better. Years of teaching experience range from four to seventeen years, 
with an average of 7.9 years of experience. Instructional personnel are required 
to maintain certification only. Inservice training Is provided as heeded and 
points accrued through inservice may apply toward certification. Seven full-time 
aides are employed^ with experience ranging from four months to six years. 

CURRICULUM DESIGN: 

Ocala has submitted an educational plan to the Division of Youth Services. 
The plan consists of specific program objectives, specific activities to meet 
each program objective, and evaluative methods for measuring whether or not each 
objective has be^n met* The plan is written by teacher committees from each 
program area* 

EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS; 

The academic level of students is determined by the following diagnostic 
Instruments: The Gates McQuinney (to determine remedial reading placement) » 
The Slosson Oral Academic Test, The Slosson Intelligence Test, The Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, and The California Achievement Test* 

PROGRAM AVAILABILITY: 

Thirteen separate programs are currently being offered at Ocala: The 
Learninq laboratories » Reading, Persona 1 Groom! ng, Library, Short Order Cooking, 
Health Education, Music, Arts and Crafts, Business Education, Building Trades, 
Sewing, Physical Education, Guides for Better Living. 

Approximately 167 students participate in one of the four Learning Laboratories 
for about 3.5 hours each week* One teacher is responsible for the 3B students 
in this program. This is a remedial program aiming specifically at those students 
whose reading level falls below 3*9 grade placement. 

One t^undred sixty-seven students participate in tlie Personal Grooming 
Program for an average of 2f hours per week. One teacher is responsible for all 
167 students fn the prooram. Personal hygiene habits are stressed. 

One hundred sixty-seven students participate in the library program for an 
average of ofic hour each week. One teacher Is in charce of the library program 
for the 167 students. 

Eleven students porticipate cn the Short Order Cooking program for an average 
of hours each week. One teacher is in charge of this program, Employabi I i t y 
skills in the areas of planning, purchasing, preparing and serving commercial 
Foods are developed along with actual on-the-iob training. 

Twenty-three students participate in the Health Education course for an 
average of 2^ hours Ccich week* One tcaciier is responsible for the 23 students. 
The basic respons i bi M t i es and privileges of family planning are stressed in the 
program* 
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Twenty-eight students participate In the music prograo) for an overage of 
2| hours each week. One teacher is responsible for the 28 students In the program. 
The program is designed to develop students' singing and instrumental talents, 
and to develop music skills and appreciation. 

One hundred sixty-seven students participate in the Arts and Crafts program 
for an average of ^5 minutes per week. One teacher Is responsible for 167 students* 
The program attempts to provide opportunities for Self-expression and consequent 
development of self-worth. 

Twenty-one students participate In the Business Education program for an 
average of 2f hours each week. One teacher, assisted by one aide, Is responsible 
for the twenty-one students. The program provides knowledge in basic typing, a 
brief introduction to business, practice in acquiring Skills in operating offset, 
mimeograph, duplicat Inq, copy, transcribing, adding and calculat Ing machines* 

Nineteen students participate in the Building Trades program for an average 
of 2>- hours each week. The program is designed to increase the student's knowledge 
in building trades skills demonstrating the basic techniques necessary to secure 
and hold entrance level Jobs in carpentry, painting , woodwork, electricity, 
cabinet making, or block and brick laying* 

Forty students participate in the sewing progran^ for an average of 2][ hours 
each week. Two teacfjcrs share the respons i b 1 I i ty for the ^0 students in tfic 
program. The program provides opportunities fo'* hame improvements and employment 
possibilities througi^ learning experiences in sewing and related areas and 
through consumer education. 

One hundred sixLysevcn students participate in the physical education program 
for an average of minutes each day. One teacher and one aide share the 
responsibility for the program which includes svjimming, Softball, basketball > and 
square dancing* 

Seven students pr^rtlclpote in the Guides for Better Living Program for an 
average cf 2^ hours each wcrik- One teaciier is responsible for the seven students 
in the program. 

lOENTIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS: 

All students undt^rgo testing and orientation during their first week in 
residence, after which they are assigned by cottage for academic courses and by 
prefererice for vocational courses. 

After academic level is determined through assessment, individual prescriptions 
for remediation are written based on test results; grouping for classes is done 
by cottage. All studerUs mus t part ic ipate in the enrichment courses. 

WORK EVALUATION UNIT: 

Ttic v;ork evaluation unit is a program designed to determine the job potential 
of the clients served by this institution. All clients admitted to McPiierSOn go 
through work evakir3tion during t^eii Reception and Orientation period. The work 
evaluotion phase usu^ily lasts for 5 to days, depending on the client's needs 
and lencth of stay in the institution. 

There arc two m.iin systems of v;ork evaluation employed. They are the TOV/ER 
System and the S i nee r-G ra f I ex system (which is shared with and partially funded 
bv the local ARC cliapter, and the local Vocational Rehabilitation unit). 

Tho TOWE R s ys t r ! is housed i n a sepa rj le bu i 1 d i ng , and t fie S i nqe r-G ra f 1 ex in 
a portable classroom unit on the grounds of the A.D, McPherson School, In full, 
the T&JER Systen m-ploys over 110 v;ork samples which represent )U broad occupational 
areas, and may to.ke up to 3 weeks to complete. This system is modified because of 
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ALYCE 0. Mcpherson school (continued) 



the short term of most of the clients, and because some of the occupational areas 
are not appropriate or motivating to the clients (mostly young girls). The 
addition of a few male clients has broadened the evaluation unit lately to include 
tasks of more Interest to the young men. (in some cases, the modification may 
consist only In a change in the name of the task») Other modifications include the 
reading of some instructions to clients who are non-readers, or read below the 
level of comprehension required to complete the task. 

According to persons interviewed at the school, there Is usually little 
time for actual vocational training while at the school, due to length of sentences. 
Vocational training placements are made with consideration of client choice, on 
a space available basis. (School placement is by cottage, with prescriptive 
teaching done on the basis of testing done during Reception and Orientation.) 

In the sample work evaluot ion report reviewed, the client's preference was 
stated at the beginning. Following the report, made on the basis of a TOWER 
evaluation, reco'nnendat ions were made for five occupational possibilities 
including the client's preference. 

The v/ork evaluation reports Include sections covering the client's healt!^, 
personality, academic testing and background, and personal background, as well 
as an evaluation of job related skills, abilities and attitudes. The report is 
made available at the time of the client's release to aid probation officers and 
other persons involved in post-release follov;-up. 

The McPherson Work Evaluation Unit is based on and appears to be a practical 
implementation of the work evaluation concept presented by Egerman and Gilbert. 
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CASE STUDY 



FLORIDA STATE HOSPITAL 

JNTRODUCTION: 

Located in Chatahoochee , Florida State Hospital Is operated by the Division 
of Mental Health. The hospital has an average daily census of 3,235 persons, 
ranging In ages from 12 to 100+ years* 

TEACHING STAFF: 

Six teachers are responsible for the academic program, and ten teachers 
implement the vocat ional program* Instructional personnel are required to maintain 

certification only; poi^nts gained through inservice may apply toward certification. 

CURRICULUM DESIGN: 

The existing plan for the educational program is primarily a financial plan 
rather than a sequentially designed approach to curriculum. It is written by the 
Educational tean which consists of the Director of Training and Education as well 
as the coordinators of academic and vocational programs. This Is the second year 
that the educational program has been practiced. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS: 

Educational assessment is accomplished through the use of the following 
! ns t rufiients : The Wide Range Achievement Test, The Adult Basic Learning Exarn^ 
The Kuder Preference, The GATB, and The TOWER Work Evaluation* 

PROGRAM AVAILABILITY: 

Only I80 of the 3,235 residents attend any type of educational program. 
On an average of twelve hours per week, sixty residents currently participate 
in the academic program served by two teachers. Monday through Thursday, t!-\e 
vocational program is currently serving fifteen residents an average of twelve 
flours per week. 

IDEKTIFICATION ANO CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS: 

The resident must be referred by a physician before he i5 considered for 
tcstirjc] and placement in the educational program. After the referral by a physician, 
the resident is interviewed by t.\\e Education Staff; his records are reviewed, and 
he is tested. The resident is then placed in either the academic or vocational 
p rog ram . 
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CASE STUDY 



SUNLAND TRAINING CENTER AT MARIANNA 

INTRODUCTION: 

Sunland Training Center, located In Harlanna, Florida, is one of six 
Institutions for the mentally retarded under the Division of Retardation. 
Sunland has an average daily census of 795 clients. Of the 7S5 clients, approx- 
imately 175 residents are In a formal special education program from one to three 
hours daily. One hundred residents attend three hours and one minute dally, 
(P,L. 89-313 requires more t'^an three hours»} Two hundred twenty-five residents 
are in the life skills programs in the cottages* (The program is comparable 
to pre-school education*) 

TEACHING STAFF: 

Eleven of the teachers at Sunland hold a rank three certificate In mental 
retardation; three hold a rank two certificate in mental retardation. Four 
classroom teachers are also employed* Teaching experience represents a varied 
distribution of years. Instructional personnel are only required to maintain 
certification; however^ release time is available to anyone who wishes to take 
additional courses in mental retardation. 

Because Florida State University is conveniently located to the Sunland 
campus, nearly half of the Instructional personnel is currently enrolled in 
course work in mental retardation, Inservice training is frequently provided. 

CURRICULUM DESIGN: 

A summer workshop to plan the following year's program Is held every summer 
for eight weeks; eight hours daily. The educational plan for the following year 
is developed at this time by the instructional personnel. The core curriculum, 
Des i gn for Da i 1 y L i_v i no , by Ellen Thiel is the guide foil ov/ed In the training 
p r o g r 0 n( I 

EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS: 

Appropriate educational progroms for students at Sunland are prescribed 
according to the following instruments: The WlSC, Binet, California Achievement 
Test, Frostig, Purduo Perceptual Motor Survey, Peabody Picture Vocabu lary Test , 
The Ar i thmet i c Inventory, The Client Service Plar^ Inventory, and the skills 
lists that have been developed for alt programs at Sunland. After the inventory 
Is completed, a profile is nade on each student. The p re-program''ner , the 
curriculum coordinator, and the vocational counselors design the program based 
on the student profile. Ke-assessment is done at the end of each quarter for 
each level. Based on the results of this re-assessment, the student is either 
moved to the next level or retained for another quarter, 

PROGR/\M AVAILABILITY: 

Twelve basic procrams are offered in the educational program: Vocational 
Training, Prescriptive reading and matnematics, Core Curriculum: .The Pes i gn 
for Daily Living , Speech and Language, Arts and Crafts, Music, Recreation, 
Domestic Skills, Suntown Mall, 1 nt c rac t , L i b ra ry , and Clerk Training. 

Tfie vocational traininj program serves ^^30 male and female residents who 
arc twelve years and over. Included \\\ the program is training in horticulture, 
motel-hotel housekeeping, and assembly line operation (throuch the '^can operation' 
Eight vocational instructors arc responsible for the vocational training programs 
they are assisted by two aides. Residents participate In the vocational training 
program an average of three hours each day. 
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SUNLANO TRAINING CENTER (continued) 



A prescriptive reading and mathematics program serves the residents with 
teachers and aides responsible for the program. 

The core curriculum fol lows El len Thiel 's pes 1 qn for Da 1 ] y L ivi ng , The 
Client Service Plan Inventory is administered to the residents to determine 
their level of functioning as pertains to the Pes iqn . A prescriptive program 
Is then y/ritten for each resident, based on the profile derived from the Client 
Service Man Inventory, Eight classrooms are designed around each of the 
persisting problems found in the Pes Iqn . Individual programming is conducted 
on the appropriate level within the appropriate classroom, allowing for a one- 
to-one or two-to-one pupil/teacher ratio. Classroom teachers and aides implement 
the core curriculum. 

The Speech and Language program serves residents who can benefit from such 
programming. Tv;o speech therapists, one speech and hearing cUnician, and three 
hinguage development spec ia 1 i sts are responsible for the speech and language program. 

One crafts instructor is responsible for the arts and crafts program which 
benef i ts res idents . The music program offers services of four music therapists 
and aides. A recreation program is Implemented at the center by two recreational 
the rap is ts . 

The Suntown Hall program supplies on-the-job training experience for the 
residents. Built on the Sunland campus, the mall contains a clothing store, 
barber shop, post office, and grocery store. Residents not only work in the mall, 
but ore allowed to purchase items from the stores. The mall, therefore, accomplishes 
the intention of sheltered job experience as well as exper iences in merchandise 
selection. The resident is allov/ed the acquisition of appropriate behavior in 
a "community" setting while remaining supervised on a gradu^illy decreasing scale. 

Other programs at Sunland include an interact, a libra^/, and a clerk 
prospectus. 9 

IDENTtFICATION AMD CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS: 

Residents are identified 3nd c lass i f led according to the educat ional assessment 
and development of student profile. 



CASE STUDY 



APAIACHEE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

INTRODUCTIOH: 

Located in Jackson Countyp Apalachee Correctional Institution Is operated 
by the Division of Corrections. The institution has an average dally census of 
856 men of diverse ages. 

TEACHING STAFF; 

Twenty-six teachers are employed at Apalachee, Twenty-two teachers hold 
rank three certification; four hold rank two certification* Years of experience 
range from one to 27 years with an average of twelve years experience. Instructional 
personnel are required to maintain certification only. Inservlce training is 
provided as needed and points are earned through inservice that may apply toward 
certification. No aides are employed. 

CURRICULUM DESIGN: 

According to administrators, the Institution's educational program Is based 
on a co^'Hprehens i ve written plan. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS; 

Each client is evaluated every ninety days after initial placement In a 
program at Apalachee. According to cl lent *s c lass i f icat ion, progress reports are 
prepared bi-annually. 

PROGR/^M AVAILABILITY: 

The Adult Basic Education Program serves four hundred twenty-three clients 
an as/erage of twenty hours each week. Fifteen teachers are responsible for the 
non-craded and open-ended procram. In many cases, this program ts a prelude to 
vocation^^l training; in other cases It may operate concurrently with vocational 
training. For nany clients, the culnination of program is the at ta i nment of a 
Florida High School Equivalency DtploTia. 

Sixty-three students pa rt ic ipate i n the vocational program four hours daily 
for twenty hours each week, Six teachers are responsible for the 6] students. The 
courses have a duration of from six to f i f teen mont hs , and the clients receive a 
DOE certificate upon completion* 

The cl ients ^ response to t^^^e number of hours spent per day In class ranged 
from six to ten hours with a mean of 6.7 hours* 

IDENTIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS: 

All clients arc tested when admitted at the Lake Butler Reception Center. 
They are given the General Aptitude Test Battery and the General Vocational 
Readiness, if tiie client is not d high school graduate, he Is enrolled in a 
twenty hour weekly basic course and a twenty hour weekly vocational training 
program. If he Is a high school graduate, he is enrolled in a forty hour per 
week vocat lona I t ra ining program^. 
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CASE STUDY 



ARTHUR G. DOZIER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

INTRODUCTION: 

One of four institutions operated by the Division of Youth Services, 
Arthur G. Dozier School for Boys Is located in Marianne, Florida, Dozler 
School has an average daily census of approKimatel y 300 boys, twelve years and 
older. All students at Dopier attend school for at least half a day, 

TEACHING STAFF: 

Thirty-two teachers and twe Ive teachers ' aides are employed at Dozler. 
Twenty-nine teachers hold rank three certification; three teachers hold rank 
two certification. Years of teaching experience range from none to 27, with 
and average of seven years. Instructional personnel are required to maintain 
certification only, Inservice trainin/3 is provided as needed and points earned 
througli inservice may apply toward certification, 

CURRICULUM DESIGN: 

Dozier has submitted an educational plan to the Division of Youth Services, 
The plan consists of Specific program objectives, specific activities to meet 
each program objective, and evaluative methods for measuring whether or not 
each objective has been met. The plan is written by teacher committees f ro'n 
each program a ra^ 

EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS: 

All students are given the Slosson Oral Reading Test and the California 
Achieverient Test at the time of entry into Dozier. Another form of the California 
Achievcnent Test is administered when students are released from Dozier, At 
some time during their stay, the Slosson Intelligence Test is administered. 
Other tests administered when necessary include: The Adult Basic Learning 
Examination, The Ca I i forn ia Test of Personality, The WISC, and The WAIS. 

Each month every student undergoes a program review by one of five teams, 
consisting of one cluster leader, one teacher, one social worker* and oryf^ house 
parent, to determine If the programs in which he is enrolled are appropriate. 
The team may place him in other programs or refer him to the diagnostician for 
further evaluation. 

PROGRAM AVAILABILITY: 

Fourteen p rograms arc present I y being offered at Dozier: Work Experience, 
Learning labs, Diversified T ra i n i ng, Opport un i t y Program, Outdoor Education, 
Arts and Crafts, Driver Education, Physical Education, Custodial Training, 
Graphic Arts, Upholstery, Small Gas , Engines, Service Station, and Maintenance. 

Approximately forty students participate in the Work Experience program an 
average of 12.5 hours per v;eek. The Work Experience Program consists of one period 
of teaching employabi tity ski 1 Is, two periods of individualized t ns t ruct i on , and 
three periods of actual work experience and job training. Three teachers and one 
aide are responsible for this p rog ram, resu 1 1 i ng i n a pup i 1/teacher rat io of 
about 13 to one (or 10 to one counting aide). 

One hundred s ixty students participate in the Learning Labs an average of 
1 2. 5 hours each week* The Lea rni ng Lab is a highly individual izcd remedial 
inst ruct 1 ona I program s t ress ing bas Ic sk i 1 1 s 1 n language arts , socia I sc i ences , 
science, and f^wthematics^ Nine teachers and four aides are responsible for this 
program, resul t i ng i n a pup i I /teacher ra t io of I8 to one (or 1 1 to i count Ing a ? de) ♦ 

Fo r t y s t u den t s pa r t i c i pa t e in t he D j ve rs i f i c d T ra i n i ng p rog ram an a ve ra ge o f 



12.i) hours each week. The program trains boys aqo 16 and older in a realistic 
iob site of their choice and aptitude. Three teachers are responsible for this 
piogram, resulting in a pupil/teacher ratio of 13 to one. 

Twenty students participate in the Opportunity proqram an average of 25 hours 
each week. Criteria for eligibility for the Opportunity program include: under 
12 years of age» incorrigibility, truancy, family control problems, runaway, 
etc. Students are helped to develop a positive, realistic relationship with 
individuals and institutions in the cooimunity. This program enables them to 
return to a community setting within 90 days, through experiencing such activities 
as: role playlng» group projects, dramatization, work experiences, and 
individually prescribed instruction on basic reading, math and public School 
keep-up, The teachers are responsible for the Opport" nity program^ which results 
in a pupi I /teacher ratio of ten to one. 

Twenty students participate in the Outdoor Education program approximately 
twenty-five hours each week. The program is aimed primarily at development of 
pos i t I ve relat Ions with authority figures and peers as well as development of 
responsibility and initiative* Three teacher*^ share the responsibility for this 
program, resulting in a pup i I /teacher ratio of about 6 to one. 

One hundred students participate in the Arts and Crafts program approximately 
six hours per week. The purpose of the program is to provide opportunities for 
self-expression and consequent development of self-worth. Two teachers and one 
aide are responsible for the program, resulting in a pup i I /teacher ratio of 
SO to I (or 33 to ! with the aide). 

Twenty students participate in the Driver Education program approximately 
six hours per week. Currently, only 30 hours of classroom instruction are offered 
in this program. Two teachers are responsible for this program, resulting in a 
10 to 1 pupil/teacher ratio. 

Eighty students participate in Physical Education approximately six hours each 
week. The program consists of basketball, toucf^ football, weight training, 
Softball, vol leybal 1 , bi I Hards , pingpong, gymnastics, swimming and water safety* 
Through learning the fundamentals of the various activities, the student is expected 
to acquire leadership, sportsmanship and self-confidence. Three teachers share the 
responsibility for this program, resulting in a pup i 1 /teacher ratio of 27 to one. 

Twenty students part ic ipate in the Custodial Training program approximately 
12*5 hours each week. The program deals specifically with the skills and 
techniques needed to equip a student with marletable skills and acceptable behavior . 
One teacher is responsible for the 20 students in this program* 

Twenty* students participate In the Graphic a rts p rogram approximatel y 12.5 
hours each week. The program deals with training in the areas of photography, 
layout, off-set press, setting type, correlating materials, binding, as well as 
Social skills that would affect the ability to hold a Job. Two teachers share the 
responsibility for this p rogram, resu 1 t i ng in a 10 to one pup i 1 /teacher ratio. 

Twenty students participate in the Upholstery program approximately 12,5 hours 
each week. The proqram includes the proper ''use and care of tools, materials and 
equipment used in upholstery, and sa fety measures as wel 1 as acceptable behavior. 
One teacher Is responsible for the 20 students in this program. 

Twenty students participate in the small engines program approximately 12.5 hours 
per'Veek. The program is designed to provide selected students with marketable 
sl{Mls and behavior acceptable for employment as a service station at tendant . 
One teacher is reSpons i bl e f or the 20 students in this proqram. 

An auto body program is planned for the fol lowing year to serve approximately 
20 students for *l ?. 5 bou rs each week. 1 1 wi 11 cons is t of t ra i ni ng in the use of 
the various tools employed in the trade, emphasizing body and f rame work , pr imers 
and pa i nt ing, as we 11 as shop Sa fety and socia 1 sk i I Is , A bu i I ding t rades proqram 
is also being planned to deal v;i th t ra ini ng in carpent i y , masonry, elect r ica I 
wiring, and p]umbtng as well as social Skills. 



lOENTinCATIOM ,^H0 CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS: 

VJhen a boy first enters Oozier SchooJ, the educational counselor administers 
a battery of tests (including the Slosson Oral Reading Test and the California 
Achievement Test) and a staffing convnittee places the student in the programs that 
are most appropriate to his needs. 



TEACHER CERTIFICATION LEVELS AND ADDITIONAL SALARY COMPARISONS 

OF 

OMRS AND DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



In Chapter Three, Volume One, salary ranges for OHRS and District teachers 
were compared (see Chart \, page 26), The annual salaries for DHRS teachers was 
divided by twelve^ for District teachers by ten months since the OHRS school year 
is twelve months and the District school year is ten months. From an examination 
of teacher certification standards of DOE and from the description of classified 
service positions, it was concluded that teachers in OHRS had the same qualifications, 
experience and job descriptions as District teachers^but the salary ranges were not 
the same; i.e.> the salary le ^Is for DHRS teachers are lower than those for District 
teachers. 

When the salary ranges for District principals and assistant principals are 
compared with the salary ranges for DHRS principals^ the trend for DHRS salaries to 
be lower than District salaries is seen to be continued. 

mm 2h 



Monthly ^salary ranges for principals and assistant principals in districts 
where 22'^OHRS facilities are located. 





DISTRICT 


PRINCIPAL^ 


ASS'T PRINCIPAL 




DISTRICT 


PRINCIPAL 


ASS'T PRINCIPAL 


1. 


A lachua 


1303-1961 




10. 


Jackson 


1050-1242 


700-1027 


2. 


Baker 


1056- I32i* 


971- m I 


11. 


Lee 




797-1380 


3. 


Bradford 


I076-I37i» 


I23'+-I628^'- 


1 2. 


Leon 


1125-1625 


1125-1375 


k. 


Broward 


1696-1788 


irk 


13. 


Ma ri on 


870-1500 


980-1310 


5. 


Oade 


1 159-2086 


I0i»2-I5'4l 


\k. 


Okeechobee 


1 162-1*433 


1153'^'"'' 


6, 


Oesota 


958-1150 


750-958 


15. 


Orange 


1318-J800 


1026-1511 


7. 


Gadsden 






16. 


Palm Beach 


I392-I8f48 


13'<5-1567 


8. 


Gi Icrest 


979-1396 


979-1371 


17. 


Sumte r 


Il20-li4'45 


120)'- 121 2 


9. 


Highlands 


903-1578 


887-1398 


18. 


Union 


1171-1303 





Annual salary divided by twelve months and rounded to nearest dollar. 

' ■ 2 

FEA Research Department. 1973 * ^97^ Sa la ry Ranges , Teachers , Administrators . 

Tallahassee: Author, October, 1973. 

^Division of Correction facilities in Bradford, DeSota, Highlands, Jackson, 

Mar/on, Palm Beach, Sumter and Union Counties, 

Division of Mental Health facilities in Baker, Browa rd , Desota , and Gadsden Count ies , 
Division of Retardation facilities in A lachua , Dade , Jackson , Lee, Leon and 

Orange Count i es . 

Division of Youth Services facilities in Gilcrest, Jackson, Marion and Okeechobee 
Count i eS • 

The sa la ry ranges a re descr i bed as mi ni mums and maximums whe re the max i mum is 
frequent ly pa Id only to principals of senior high schools. Compa re wi t h DHRS salary 
ranges (Annual saUry divided by 12) for Academic Pr i nc i pa I I « $8l8-l I3I and Academic 
Principal I t « $867-1206. 

^The sa la ry ranges were apparent 1 y reversed for Bradford County. 
^AVhere numbers are missing, no data were given. 
*kir:tQf^\y one salary was reported in this range for Okeechobee County* 



C^>dri 7A shoves ttie rnoniiUy salary ranges for District Principals and Assistant Principals 
OHKS Principals are classified as Principal I with a salary ranqe of $bl8-1131 per 
month and Principal II with a salary range of $867-1206 per month. 

An examination of Chart 2A reveals that only one beginning principal salary is 
reported to be lower tiun the bcqrnning salary for an Academic Principal II in DHRS. 
Only owe District reports a maximuin range for principal which is less than the max- 
imum ranqe for a DHRS Acadennc Principal 11. Three Districts can be identified 
which begin an assistant principal at a lower salary than a OMRS Academic Principal II. 
Only two Districts report a maximum range for assistant principal which Is less than 
l\\e maximum ranqe lor a OMRS Academic Principal tl. 

h ^night be argued that salaries for administrative positions should be compared 
ciiirerently from the analysis as presented in Chart 2lA ; i,e., that the monthly salary 
f->r District principals and assistant principals should be calculated by dividing 
total annual salary by ten months rather than twelve months because the District 
scMool /ear extends for a period of ten months and the DHRS school year for twelve 
months. Chart ^^B presents the same salary data as is presented in Chart 2A with the 
e'Cjotion that the total annual salary has been divided by ten instead of twelve 
months to compute the average monthly salary. 

CtlART 28 



Monthly saijry rariges for principals and assistant principals In districts 

wh.ef-e 22' Dh:<S facilities are located. 



FKICT 


PR 1 nr. I PALS 


ASS'T 


PRINCI PAL 


DISTRICT 


PRINCIPAL 


ASS'T f^KINCIPAL 


A 1 a cdud 


S 15t)'*- 235'3 


'"l21't- 


i73l 


10. 


Jackson 


SI 260-li»90 


8'<0-1232 




1 2o7- 1 9yl 


116^;- 


1333 


I 1 . 


lee 


990-1736 


957-1656 


B riidt ord 


1 2'l-\b'f'i 


I'tbl- 




1 2. 


Leon 


1350-1950 


1350-1650 


|3 rowd rd 


2U3S-2l'-(') 






13. 


Ma r i on 


10^4 '♦-1800 
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Urider the conditions as described in Chart 26, no District is reported to have 
<i ii>vvcr bcqinninn or («k^x i mum s a I a ry f or p r i nc i pa I s or assistant principals than 
UHii) nas for its Academic Principal II. 

Briefly, whatever the comparison method, the salaries of educational adminis- 
trative personnel are i owe r t ha n the salaries of similar educational personnel in the 
Districts. 

At one time, to the knowledge of one of the i nvest i gators » at least one of the 
DiMSions o^ DHRS was af)!e to **match I oca I sa la r i es f or teachers plus 20 percent'^ 
That is, a Division facility could pay the Same salary to a teacher as was paid to 
toactiers havincj the same qualifications and experience in the county in which the 
laci lity was located. Twenty percent was added to the total salary of the facility 



Annual salary divided by 10 months and rounded to nea res t doUa r. 

'The meaning of a I I footnotes with the exception of footnote number I are 
identified for Charts 2>\ and 28. 



teacher because the school year of the facility was twelve instead of ten months. 
Consideration of the earlfer approach, or some approach to making DHRS and District 
teacher salaries equitable is recommended. Also to the extent that other educational 
positions in OMRS and Districts require similar qualifications and performance, 
efforts to attain equal salaries are recommended. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



The study was designed lo elicit opinions. One can always question to what extent 
«J ''true" opinion, in contrast to the opinion that the interviewee thinks the 
interviewer (or others) wishes him to hold, is obtained. The question cannot be 
answered by the data of the study; however, the interviewers were carefully trained 
to avoid biasing the responses obtained in the interviews with their opinions. 
Consequently, it is believed that interviewer bias had little, If any, effect on the 
data obtained in the study. 

The reliability of the cateoorical ass i qnments (*'scor i nq'*) of the responses was 
not determined becouse of the limited time. Most of the items to be categorized 
appeared to be relat i vol y unambi guous , however, and errors in classification were 
thought to be minimal for the st0dy. Similarly, the consistency of interviewer 
methods was undetermined thouqh efforts were made to obtain consistency among the 
interviewers. In addition, all interviewers had had some experience in intervlewinq. 
Therefore, the possible lack of cons i stency in i nterviewer methods were believed to 
contribute 1 1 t t 1 e , i f any , effect on the data obtained. 

The data obtained from the interviews should be interpreted as "opinions of 
informed persons." The case si udy methodology , for the most part^ did not require the 
interviewee to support his opinion with appropriate data. Cognizance of the 
preceding statement is particularly important when the fact is observed that FEFf* had 
been in effect for only about 3f months when the data for the study were collected. 
Certainly the period of time for collecting and i nte rp ret i ng the impact of FEFP data 
may have been too brief for the District personnel to have obtained fully- i ftformed , 
data-based opinions . In this connection, o study conducted approximately a year 
after the present one should be informative. 

Relevant to the point that data based opinions were not necessarily obtained 
by the methodology used in the observation that some interviewees in DHRS were unaware 
of just what would be involved If their educational programs were to be subjected 
to OOE rules and regulations (question numbered 17. Table 8, and question numbered 
7, Table 9, Vol. I); i.e., they did not know DOE rules and regulations. Accurate 
informat ion could change the opinion held. 

Finally, the findings and conclusions concerning the OHRS part of the study are 
limited to the basic assumption that institutionalized persons, exhibiting the 
characteristics of currently institutionalized persons who are judged to be eligible 
for educa t iona 1 programs in the i nS t i t ut I ons , w i 1 1 cont i nue to be el i gi ble under FEFP. 

The recommendat ion that FEFP should be effected for DHRS could be subject to 
reconsideration depending upon the answers to the fol lowing quest Ions ; answers which 
coul d violate the bas i c assumpt i on of the DHRS part of the study. The quest i ons a re: 

1 . What student ages will be covered by FEFP f or the reS i dent ia I fac i I i t i es? 
It is estimated that 50 percent of the residents of DHRS ins t i tut ions a re adu Its . 

Wi 11 FEFP p rovide for the adults? Will the funding be "automat Ic^V or discretionary? 

2. i f FEFP covers adults , what weights wi 1 1 be ass Igned in the funding of 
educat iona 1 programs for them? 

3. Genera I I y , i OS t i tut i ona I populations have more severe handicaps than 
handicapped individuals residing in the community. Wi 11 the funding weights be 
modi ffedfor institutional populations? 

Is a resident el igible for a special educat ional program as long as he 
resides in a residential facility even t hough he may have had 1 3 yea rs of school I ng? 



GLOSSARY 



BASIC PROGRAMS 1. Kindergarten and orades 1-12. Grades i*-IO have a cost factor 
(or weighting) of 1.00 which wa^. vorth about $580per FTE (see below), 
2. The "regular" classroom programs. 

BOftOERLINE This usually refers to the student who Is a "stow )earner^' and whose 
IQ borders on that of the educable mentally retarded. 

BREAK-EVEN POINT The number of PTEs and resulting students required to generate 
X nuniber of dollars deemed necessary to maintain a program. Most districts 
have determined only the number of FTEs required to generate a teacher's 
salary, plus several other indirect cost variables. In Dade County, this 
cost factor amounts to $14,000. 

CASE LOAD The nuniber of Students or clients that a speech therapist or a psychologist 
for example, works with over a given period of time. 

CENTRAL OFFICE Refers to the local school district's central administration, i.e., 
the superintendent's office. 

CLIENT In the institutional setting, this refers to a student-patient concept* 

CONTACT HOUR The amount of time that a teacher is actually teaching or giving 

therapy to a student. The primary disadvantage of the contact hour concept is 
that It does not account for time for parent conferences, nor for the travel time 
of itinerant teachers* 

COST FACTORS See weight ings below and Chapter I, Volume I, 

DEAF One who is born with or acquires, prel i nqua 1 1 y, a hearing loss so severe 
(pure tone average of 500, 1000, 2000Hz, at 70dB (ANSI) qr more in the better 
ear) unaided, that he cannot learn speech and language through normal channels, 

OMRS (Florida) Department of Health and Rehabilitation 

POE (Florida) Department of Education 

DUE PROCESS In except i ona 1 ch ij d educa t i on due process procedures include: 

1, right to prior not i f i ca t i on of changes in educational placement 

2, right to a formal hearing if requested 

3 , right to review all records 

U . r i ght to an i ndependent eva I ua t i on of student 

5. right to counsel 

6. right to cross e;<amine witnesses 

7 . ri ght to bri ng wi t nesses 
B. right to appeal. 

EO Emot ional ly disturbed. One who exhibits consistent and persistent signs of 

behaviors such as wi t hdrawa I , di st rac tab! 1 i ly , hyperac t i vi ty or hyper sens i i i vi t y . 

ED/SM Combined c lasses of the emot iona 1 1 y di st urbed and t he socia 1 1 y ma I adjusted* 



EOUCABLE The educable mentally retarded person usually defined as having an 
IQ of 55*70. This child can usually be taught to read and write on an 
elementary level ♦ 

EMK Educable mentally retarded. A student who has a retarded intellectual development 
and Impaired adaptive behavior. See a I so educable . 

ESEA Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT Any child or youth enrolled in or eligible for enrollment In 
the public schools of a district who requires special instruction or special 
education services to take advantage of or respond to educational programs 
and opportunities because of a physical, mental, emotional, social, or learning 
exceptionality as defined below. 

FEFP Florida Education Finance Program - briefly outlined and explained in 
Chapter I of Vol ume J * 

FUSING Provisions for the student enrol led tn a special education class to 

attend Some classes with basic program teachers and basic program students with 
the mot i ve i n mi nd tha t this will bet t er aid the student i n adapt Ing an J 
coping with the *'real" world. See also bas i c program . 

FTE full time equivalent. A student mutt attend classes 5 hours per day 5 days 
a week (25 hours) to ea rn one FTE. 

GIFTED A student who has a superior intellectual development and/or outstanding 
talent and is capable of high performance. This includes those students with 
demonstrated achievement or potential ability. 

H/H Hospital and Homebound. A student who is required to be at home or in a 
hospital due to a physical or mental impairment or illness. 

HE,. HIM, HIS For definition, see STANDARDS FOR COHHUNITY AGENCIES, Joiht Commission 
on Acc redi tat ion of Hospi ta Is , Chicago, I 1 1 i noi s/ Ju 1 y , 1973, p. 121. 

HRS (Florida) Department of Healtii and Rehabilitation 

HI Hearing impaired. One who is born with or acquires a hearing loss which may 
range from mild to severe (pure tone average of 500, 1000, 2000H2 between 30 
and 69 dB (ANSI) in the better ear) unaided and whose speech and language, 
though imperfect, are learned through normal channels. 

ITINERANT PROGRAM AND/OR TEACHERS Because of a low prevalence (see below) of 
certa i n categor ies of Spec ia 1 students, a travelling teacher may be hired to 
Service several different schools. This is especially true for teachers of the 
deaf, hard of hearing, the blind, the visually impaired, and the speech disorders* 

LO Learning disabilities. See a 1 so SlO , 

MAINSTKEAMIN6 Provis ions for the student en ro Vied i n a sped a I educat ion c lass to 
attend some classes wi th bas ic program teachers and basic program students with 
the nk)t 1 ve in mind that thi s wi 1 1 better a i d the student I n adipt ing and copinq 
with the *VedP* world. 



MFP Minimum Foundation Program, The previous Florida education funding program, 
HH Hul tiply-handicapped 

MULTI-COUNTY PROGRAM Because of low prevalency (see below) of certain categories 
of special students or because of a sparclty (see below) factor, two or more 
districts My decide; I. to have an itinerant teacher to cover several schools 
within the districts, and/or 2. to assign the students within a certain area 
to a school which could be in another district other than the one in which 
they I tve, 

N/A Not answered, not asked, unsure, or 1 nformat i on not available, 

90%{NINETY PERCENT) A term as yet undefined by the new law which implies that 
90% of the state money that a district receives wi 11 go to the school center 
for the benefit of the student who generated the funds (via FTE;, The 
ma In di sadvantage of chls concept is that district personnel are concerned that 
the district support personnel (i.e,» psychologists, social workers, special 
education coordinators) might not be included when the 90% factor is defined, 

OCTOBER 2N0 DEADLINE The deadline date of the first count to determine the number 
of FTE students. The second count was in February* 

PH Physically handicapped 

PREVALENCY The quant i tat ive occurrence of a given exceptionality, i.e., prevalency 
of the emotionally disturbed seems to be on the increase. 

PROFOUNDLY RETARDED Usually refers to the person who, because of a very low IQ 
(below 25), and various handicaps, is frequently institutionalized. 

REFERRAL PROCESS Generally this refers to the Steps taken which lead to a student 
being assigned to a special education class. Usually in the school districts 
visited, teachers, parents, principals and/or social workers make refer ra I s 
to a guidance counselor who gives screening tests. The student / as a resul t 
of these tests, and perhaps a screening committee, will then have more 
thorough diaqnost i c tes t ing, if so deemed necessary, by a psychologist. As a 
resu 1 1 of this d iagnos is, thestudent is proper 1 yidentified, ctassifiedand 
assigned to a class. See also due process , 

RESOURCE ROOM A classroom set aside for the purpose of providing special teaching 
for certain Ic i nds of student s , A gi f t ed student , for examp le , mi ght be 
**resou rced^' for 1 hour a day and attend classes with basic program students 
the rest of the day. See also f us i ng , 

SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM A class room which ts p r ima r i I y managed by a sinqle 

teacher wi t ha group of students who. rema i n i n that class with that same teaclier 
for the entire da .y over the course of a given per i od of time, ke. , a 
semester. The disadvantage of this concept is that the students are /'locked 
in" wi t h one teacher and exposure to other t eac hers and students is severel y 
I imited. In special educat Ion this could mean that the except ional st^udent 
would not get art . mus i c, or phys ica 1 educat ion and woul d not be in contact with 
students in the basic program. 



btVEN-TWENTY-FIFTHS 7/25ths In the new Florida funding law for education, 

five hours per day are allowed for each student to attend class. At 5 days 
per week the student will normally be in class for 25 hours, 7/25th refers 
to the Roman numeral ] for Spec i a I P rograms for Exceptional Students, This 
category provides for a maximum of 7 hours per week of that particular 
class, i.e.t Gifted f--Glfted stuH?' •■s would attend the gifted class a 
maximum of 7 hours per week and w '1 be in a basic program classroom setting 
the remaining 18 hours per week, 

SEVERELY RETARDED Usually refers to the person who, because of a very low IQ 
(25-^0) and various handicaps is frequently i ns t i tu t i on^i I i zed, 

SLD Specific learning disability, A disorder in one or more of tl^e basic 
psychological processes involved in understanding or in using spoken and 
written language. These may be manifested in disorders of listening, 
thinkin9,.talking, reading, writ! ng,^ spel 1 i ng, or a r i thmet i c , They i nc I ude 
conditions which have been referred to as perceptual, handicap, brain iniury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental aphasia, etc. 

SM Socially maladjusted. One who exhibits behaviors that do not meet minimum 
social standards of conduct required in the regular schools and classrooms; 
whose behaviors are in defiance of school personnel, disrupts the school 
program and is antagonistic to other students and to the purpose of the school, 

SPARCITY Geographically remote or d i s tant a reas w i t hi n a di s t r i ct . 

SPES Special programs for exceptional students* 

SPH Speech Therapy, A student who evidences disorders, deviations or general 
developmental needs in receptive or expressive language, fluency of speech, 
voice quality, articulation or hearing ability which impede his academic 
I ea mi ng or soc ia I adj us tment , 

STAFFING I, el igibi I ity staffing - for all cases being considered for a special 
class or service; 2, educational planning and treatment staffing - for all 
cases deemed el i gi ble for a special class for the purpose of planning 
instructional prooramminq; 3. articulation staffing - for all cases being 
considered for transition between primary, intermedfate, junior high and 
high school programs; dismissal staffing - for the purpose of discussing 
: cases in which there does not appear to be a need for continued special 
education of the type presently provided, 

SUPPORT PERSONNEL 1. District level admi ni s t rat i on, i , e. , coordinators of 
va r i ous except i ona 1 i t i es , assistant superintendents, etc, 
2, Also, those members of a staff which afd in diagnosing and assigning 
s tudents , i . e. psychologists, psychomet r i s ts , etc. 

TMR Trainable mentally retarded , 

TRAINABLE The trainable mentally retarded person usual 1 y defined as having an 
IQ of ^40 to 55 , but able to be taught certain Hmi ted kinds of social and 
vocational skills.- 



VH VisuaHy handicapped. B! I nd - one who after correction has no vision or 

has little potential for using vision as a primary channel for learning, and 
therefore, has to rely upon tactual and auditory senses to obtain information. 
Pa rt tal 1y sighted •'^ one^ whose vision, after correction, although Impaired, 
is yet the primary channel of learning and with considerable adjustments, is 
able to perform tasi<5 required in the usual school situation, 

VOC. EO, Vocational Education 

WEIGHTINGS This refers to the cost factors for the various programs. Grades 
/4-IO have the lowest weighting (KOO) which was worth about $58) per FT£. 
The educable mentally retarded (EHR) has a cost factor, or weighting, of 
2.3 which would be worth 2.30 x $581 or $1336.30 per FTE. The EHR student 
in a fufl-time sel f-conta i ned (see above) c lassroom would therefore be 
worth $1336.30 for a year to a school district. 



